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ABSTRACT 


The  first  part  of  this  essay  is  devoted  to  a 
comparison  of  the  Baroque  and  modern  cellos  and  bows. 

The  second  part  studies  the  various  aspects  of  performance 
practice  pertaining  to  the  Fifth  Unaccompanied  Cello  Suite 
of  J.  S.  Bach.  The  aspects  chosen  are:  Scordatura, 
Articulation,  Ornamentation  and  French  Rhythmic  Influences 
in  the  Fifth  Unaccompanied  Cello  Suite.  The  conclusion 
of  this  study  gives  a  perspective  of  the  value  of  a 
reconstructed  eighteenth-century  performance  in  a 
twentieth-century  context. 
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PREFACE 


This  study  was  undertaken  in  order  to  examine  the 
Baroque  cello,  the  techniques  for  playing  it,  and 
eighteenth-century  performance  practices  in  the  context 
of  the  Fifth  Unaccompanied  Cello  Suite  by  J.  S.  Bach. 
Throughout  this  examination  an  approach  to  a  reconstructed 
historical  performance  of  the  Fifth  Suite  will  be  suggested. 

For  those  readers  unfamiliar  with  the  major  focuses 
and  directions  of  the  performance  practices  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  brief  but 
excellent  encapsulation  contained  in  The  Interpretation  of 
Musi c  by  Thurston  Dart  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1963) 
provides  a  thorough  background. 
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PART  I 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CELLO 

An  examination  of  the  Baroque  cello  shows  an  instrument 
still  in  its  infancy,  but  one  which  was  increasingly  valued 
as  the  sustaining  bass  in  the  conti nuo  and  progressively 
recognized  as  a  solo  instrument  in  its  own  right. 

Performing  conditions  in  the  mid-seventeenth  century 
were  conducive  to  easy  projection  of  sound.  Halls  were 
smaller  in  size  than  present  day  concert  halls  and  the 
churches  were  more  resonant.  Small  informal  household 
soirees  were  the  order  of  the  day.  However,  throughout 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  the  growth  of 
professionalism  and  the  size  of  orchestras  reflected  shifts 
in  musical  taste  which  led  to  virtuoso  concerts,  larger 
audiences,  and  the  expansion  of  the  size  of  halls,  some  of 
which  equalled  the  Concertgebouw  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
facilities  of  today. 

The  structure  of  the  cello  reflects  these  changing 
conditions.  The  size  of  the  body,  the  inner  supports,  the 
outward  features  of  the  neck  and  fingerboard,  the  bridge 
and  strings,  as  well  as  tunings  and  overall  pitch,  have  all 
undergone  major  changes.  This  evolution  will  be  presented 
here  through  an  examination  of  the  Baroque  cello  and  the 
modern  cello. 
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Chapter  I 

The  Baroque  Cello:  1650-1750 

It  has  often  been  thought  that  Antonio  Stradivari  ( 1 644- 

1737)  created  the  smaller  model  of  cello  or  the  standard  as 

we  know  it  today,  beginning  in  the  year  1 707 . ^  The  Hill 

brothers  (William  Henry,  Arthur  F. ,  Alfred  E.)  do  not  support 

this  viewpoint.  From  their  personal  examinations  of  the 

early  instruments  they  believe  that  the  modern  cello  was 

produced  much  earlier  (between  1690  and  1695)  as  the  final 

2 

result  of  Andrea  Guarnieri's  last  years. 

Until  this  standard  size  of  cello  was  universally 
accepted  numerous  models  and  sizes  were  in  existence. 
Elizabeth  Cowling  in  The  Cello  includes  the  following 

3 

variants  of  the  cello  which  existed  in  this  period: 

1)  Violoncelli  with  three,  four,  five  and  six  strings- 

2)  Violoncello  piccolo  -  a  small  cello  with  four  or  five 
stri  ngs^ 

3)  Violoncello  d'amore  -  a  small  cello  with  sympathetic 
strings • 

4)  Violoncello  da  spalla  -  a  cello  used  in  processions 
and  held  against  the  chest  by  a  strap. 

Even  the  violoncello  proper  existed  in  more  than  one 

size.  The  larger  model  or  church  bass  was  not  noted  for  its 

versatility  but  was  valued  highly  for  its  sonorous  bass  in 

the  conti n uo.  These  instruments  measured  31  to  33  inches  in 


body  length  and  were  proportionally  larger  throughout.  The 
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smaller  model  enjoyed  more  popularity  owing  to  its  more 
manageable  size.  Still  larger  than  the  present  standard > 
these  cellos  more  closely  approached  modern  proportions  and 
length,  30  to  31  inches  as  compared  to  the  29^  inches  of 
the  present  standard.  Since  standardization  was  not 
immediately  accepted^many  instruments  were  patterned  after 
these  two  earlier  models  well  into  the  eighteenth  century. 
Most  have  subsequently  been  altered  in  size  leaving  few  in 
their  original  condition;  however,  the  cellos  of  Nicolo 
Amati  (1596-1684)  and  Jacob  Stainer  (1621-1683)  as  well  as 
the  long  model  of  A.  Stradivari  (such  as  the  Aylesford  bass 
of  1696)  remain  as  excellent  representatives  of  these  earlier 
models  of  cello. 

Throughout  the  eighteenth  century  the  highly  arched 
instruments  of  Stainer  and  Amati,  once  so  highly  prized  for 
their  sweet  tone,  came  to  be  replaced  with  the  flatter,  more 
brilliant  sounding  Stradivari  and  Guarnieri  instruments.  See 
Charts  I  and  II  in  the  Appendix. 

Tuning 

The  cello  proper  (four  string).,  was  most  usually  tuned 
in  one  of  three  ways:  "Bb  F  c  g"  (or  BBb  F  c  g),  "C  G  d  g" 
and  the  more  standard  "C  G  d  a"  used  today.  All  of  the 
above  tunings  were  equally  employed  and  frequent  retunings 
were  probably  very  common.  Many  cellists  of  this  period 
were  equally  skilled  in  playing  the  viol.  Because  this 


instrument  also  employed  a  variety  of  tunings,  the  players 
needed  to  be  adept  at  adjusting  themselves  and  their 
instruments  to  the  requirements  of  the  moment. 

Neck,  Fingerboard  and  Bridge 

Unlike  the  neck  on  the  modern  instrument,  the  neck  of 
the  Baroque  cello  was  short,  thick,  and  set  straight  into 
the  body  of  the  cello.  Carved  especially  wide  at  the  base, 
the  neck  was  joined  to  the  body  of  the  cello  with  glue  and 
three  or  four  nails  driven  through  the  top  block  from  the 
inside  into  the  neck  base. 

The  fingerboard  was  fashioned  wider  at  the  pegbox  and 
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narrower  at  the  bridge  than  its  modern  counterpart.  By 
necessity  it  was  fitted  over  a  wedge  of  wood  which  raised  it 
and  angled  it  away  from  the  neck.  This  wedge,  which  has  since 
been  removed,  allowed  the  fingerboard  to  parallel  the  strings 
from  the  nut  to  the  bridge.  The  shorter  fingerboard  length  is 
a  reflection  of  the  demands  and  range  of  cello  music  of  this 
period. 

5 

Bridges  were  probably  of  all  sizes  and  shapes.  Only 
a  few  examples  have  survived  the  centuries;  these  provide  a 
limited  knowledge  of  their  cut  and  design.  Of  these  the 
Tuscan  viola  bridge  by  A.  Stradivari  is  the  most  famous. 
Examination  shows  a  lower,  thicker  and  flatter  bridge  cut 
in  a  wider,  more  open  design  than  its  modern  counterpart. 

(See  Illustration  I,  page  5.) 
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Illustration  I 


Stradivari's  Tuscan 
viola  bridge 


viola  bridge 
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Internal  Supports 

Since  the  horizontal  and  vertical  tensions  on  the 
instruments  were  less  than  they  are  now^the  bass-bar  was 
somewhat  shorter  and  lighter.  For  the  same  reason  the  sound 
post  was  made  smaller  in  circumference  than  was  later 

•  j  6 

requi red. 


Strings 

Strings  were  of  lamb's  or  sheep's  gut,  not  catgut,  with 
the  C  and  G  strings  wound  with  copper  or  silver  for  greater 
density  and  response.^  The  gauge  and  quality  of  gut  was 

o 

often  highly  variable. 


End  Pin 

The  end  pin  has  often  been  claimed  as  a  late  nineteenth- 

century  invention  but  two  sources  suggest  its  use  during  the 
9  10 

High  Baroque.  9  Many  cellists,  perhaps  in  keeping  with  the 
practice  of  holding  the  bass  viol  da  gamba,  still  preferred 
to  hold  the  instrument  without  this  aid.  (See  Illustration 
II,  page  7.) 


Materials  Used 

The  materials  used  for  the  instrument  were  spruce  or 
pine  for  the  belly  and  ribs,  and  maple  for  the  backs,  bridges, 
necks  and  scrolls.^  Ebony  or  rosewood  was  preferred  for 
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Illustration  II 


PRAETORIUS,  TABLE  XXI 
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the  fingerboard  and  pegs  while  ivory  and  precious  metals 
often  enhanced  the  body  and  head, 

The  Sound 

The  sound  of  the  Baroque  cello  was  mellow  and  resonant. 
Stainer  and  Amati  models  produced  a  sweet,  singing  tone 
while  later  instruments,  such  as  those  built  by  Stradivari 
and  Guarnieri,  had  a  more  concentrated  and  powerful  sound. 

The  Bow 

The  bow  was  in  an  even  greater  state  of  transition  than 
were  the  instruments  of  this  period.  Those  few  remaining 
today  show  all  manner  of  lengths,  curvature,  and  hair¬ 
tightening  devices.  Often  bass  viol  da  gamba  bows  were 
used  on  cellos.  They  were  either  held  over  the  hand  (more 
common),  in  the  manner  of  the  gambists,  or  under  the  hand 
in  the  tradition  of  violinists. 

12 

Although  the  Italians,  the  Germans,  and  the  French 
each  had  their  own  characteristic  bow,  all  sticks  show  convex 
curvature  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  Typically,  bows 
were  light  in  weight  with  a  point  of  balance  high  on  the 
stick.  The  French  stick  was  the  lightest  and  shortest  and 
perhaps  best  suited  to  dance  music;  the  Italian  stick  was 
the  longest  and  more  appropriate  for  the  slower  cantabi le 
movements  of  sonatas  and  concerti ,  while  the  German  bow 
was  the  heaviest  and  closer  to  the  Italian  bow  in  length. 
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The  hair  was  stretched  in  a  narrow  band  between  a 

light,  highly  arched  head  and  a  mechanically  simple  frog. 

Beautifully  fluted  and  shaped,  the  swan-like  head  was  of 

wood  alone  with  no  ebony  or  ivory  tip  to  strengthen  or 

ornament  it.  The  hair  was  tightened  with  a  detachable  frog, 
x  1 3 

a  cremai Here  or  possibly  a  screw.  There  was  no  slide 
beneath  the  frog  or  ferrule  to  spread  the  hair  more  evenly. 
(See  Illustration  III,  page  10.) 

The  materials  used  for  the  stick  were  usually  speckle- 
wood  (or  snakewood,  as  it  is  sometimes  called),  or  pernambuco 
(also  called  brazilwood  or  airwood).  Beautiful  examples  of 
the  bows  of  this  period  can  still  be  viewed  in  public  museums 
and  private  collections  but  to  whom  we  credit  them  remains 
a  matter  of  debate.  Few  were  labeled  or  stamped  by  their 
makers.  The  bows  found  in  the  Hill  collection  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  in  Oxford  are  very  attractive,  and  it  is 
possible  Stradivari  is  the  maker.  The  great  instrument 
makers  did  also  produce  bows  and  certainly  the  workmanship 

1 4 

and  detail  found  in  these  bows  suggest  a  master  craftsman. 

It  is  entirely  possible  Stradivari  looked  after  this  detail 
as  well  when  he  produced  his  magnificant  violins,  violas, 
and  cellos  for  his  patrons. 

Whatever  their  origins,  these  bows  were  clearly  capable 
of  many  kinds  of  articulation  and  in  many  cases  were  more 
technically  sophisticated  than  was  once  believed. 
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Illustration  III 


The  slot-an4-notch  (or  clip-in)  bow. 


1\c  vno  A.trv\ 
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Illustration  IV 
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THE  MODERN  CELLO 
Chapter  II 

Every  era  produces  the  instruments  it  needs  to  realize 
its  musical  demands.  Our  preferences  in  sound  have  changed 
considerably  even  in  the  last  one  hundred  years  and  this  has 
necessitated  that  our  instruments  be  adjusted  accordingly. 
Larger  capacity  halls,  the  symphonic  repertoire,  the 
modifications  to  other  instruments  (most  notably  the 
pianoforte),  have  required  ever  greater  projection  and 
brilliance.  Thus, modern  stringed  instruments  show  consider¬ 
able  modifications  of  those  of  the  Baroque  era.  The  cello 
has  retained  its  original  shape  but  little  else  remains  of 
the  Baroque  instrument.  Stronger  forms,  heavier  bass  bars 
and  bows,  longer,  stronger  necks,  plus  the  adoption  of  steel 
strings,  are  just  some  of  the  changes  that  have  fitted  today's 
cellos  to  the  requirements  of  today's  performers. 

Size  and  Proportion 

In  regard  to  body  length,  size  and  dimensions,  the 
master  makers  of  the  Baroque  arrived  at  the  best  conclusions 
possible.  Modern  cellos  measure  on  the  average  29%  to  30 
inches  in  length,  4  5/8  to  4  7/8  inches  deep,  approximately 
13%  to  14  inches  across  the  upper  bouts,  and  16%  to  17% 
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inches  across  the  lower  bouts.  These  measurements  are  nearly 
identical  to  those  used  by  Stradivari  after  1707. 

Tuning 

The  normal  accordatura  of  the  modern  cello  is  a  "C  G  d  a" 
tuning.  Readjustments  of  this  tuning  are  occasionally 
specified  in  the  modern  literature  (the  most  notable  example 
being  "Kodaly's  Sonata  for  Solo  Cello,  op.  8")  but  these 
"mistunings"  or  scordatura  remain  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

Pi  tch 

Pitch  center  is  also  more  closely  monitored  today  with 
only  slight  regional  variances.  The  accepted  "A"  is  now 
440  Hertz.  This  is  the  outcome  of  an  age  of  recordings, 
ease  of  travel,  and  standardized  orchestral  instruments. 

Neck,  Fingerboard  and  Bridge 

The  neck,  fingerboard,  and  bridge,  have  each  undergone 
alterations  to  withstand  the  increased  tension  required  for 
greater  sound  projection.  It  is  these  aspects  which  are  the 
most  visibly  different  between  the  Baroque  cello  and  the 
modern  one. 

The  neck,  once  set  straight  into  the  body  of  the 
instrument,  is  now  angled  backwards  and  mortised  into  the 
body  to  withstand  the  additional  string  tension.  As  well, 
it  has  been  lengthened  to  accommodate  a  longer  string  length 
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and  a  longer  and  heavier  fingerboard. 

The  length  of  the  fingerboard  was  extended  as  shifting 
became  more  frequently  employed  and  as  the  practical 
playing  range  was  increased.  Once  the  angled  neck  and 
fingerboard  were  established  the  wedge  between  the  neck  and 
fingerboard  was  removed  to  facilitate  ease  of  playing. 

Further  modifications  to  the  fingerboard  have  included 
greater  arching  across  its  width,  broadening  near  the 
bridge,  and  a  slight  narrowing  near  the  pegbox. 

The  bridge  was  raised  for  greater  tension  and  is  now 
cut  in  a  closer,  denser  design.  Placement  has  been 
standardized  halfway  between  the  notches  on  the  f  holes. 

It  has  recently  undergone  a  modern  experiment  in  which  holes 
have  been  drilled  into  the  feet  of  the  bridge  for  greater 
sound  amplification.^ 

Bass-Bar  and  Sound  Post 

Internally  there  are  structural  changes.  The  bass-bar 
is  now  cut  thicker  and  longer  to  support  the  greater  tension 
over  the  belly.  The  sound  post  is  also  slightly  thicker  to 
counterbalance  the  increased  stress. 

Strings 

The  modern  cellist  has  a  wide  choice  of  strings.  There 
are  now  strings  of  steel,  steel  wound  with  aluminum,  synthetics, 
gut  wound  with  aluminum  or  silver,  and  straight  gauged  gut. 
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All  are  stronger  (gut  strings  are  thicker)  than  their  earlier 
counterparts,  and  in  the  case  of  steel  strings,  often  preferred 
for  their  edge,  durability,  and  pitch  reliability. 

End  Pin 

The  modern  end  pin  frees  the  cellist  from  holding  his 
instrument  with  his  knees  and  calves  and  enables  him  to 
shift  with  ease.  Available  in  all  lengths,  the  end  pin  has 
also  undergone  recent  modifications  such  as  those  of  the 
Tortel ier-Rostropovi ch  bent  end  pin.  This  device  removes 
the  weight  of  the  cello  from  the  player's  chest  and  angles 
the  fingerboard  more  horizontal ly ,  further  increasing  mobility. 

Materials 

With  the  exception  of  the  strings,  the  materials  used 
in  instruments  remains  virtually  unchanged  from  those  of  the 
Baroque.  Modern  materials  have  been  used  in  the  fittings 
(pegs,  tailpiece)  and  metal  fine-tuners  are  available  for 
greater  ease  in  tuning. 


Sound 

The  tone  of  a  fine  modern  instrument  has  great 
brilliance,  carrying  power,  and  evenness  throughout  its 
range.  However,  the  modern  cello  has  lost  much  of  its  mellow 
softness  and  color  of  its  gut-strung  Baroque  counterpart. 
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The  Bow 

Throughout  the  Baroque  the  bow  was  changed  to  meet 
musical  demands  and  tastes.  Its  contemporary  form  is  the 
result  of  numerous  experiments  by  Francois  Tourte  (1747- 
1835)  and  his  contemporaries,  of  whom  John  Dodd  (1752-1839) 
was  the  most  notable.  The  most  radical  change  was  from  a 
convex  to  a  concave  design,  bringing  the  bend  of  the  stick 
toward  the  hair  rather  than  away  from  it.  Both  the  stick 
and  the  hair  are  longer  than  their  Baroque  counterparts. 

The  head,  higher  and  more  distinct,  and  the  attached 
frog,  are  heavier  in  order  to  balance  the  stick.  The  center 
of  gravity  (the  balance  point)  was  moved  closer  to  the  frog 
as  the  overall  weight  increased.  Other  refinements  include 
the  screw  mechanism  for  tightening  and  loosening  the  hair, 
the  addition  of  a  slide  beneath  the  frog  to  enclose  the  hair, 
and  a  ferrule  to  spread  the  band  of  hair  for  a  more  even  sound. 

The  final  product,  the  modern  bow,  is  a  longer,  stronger, 
more  elastic  stick  with  more  playing  hair  and  the  capability 
of  producing  a  seamless  ribbon  of  sound. 
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1  Janos  Starker  innovation. 


PART  II 


ASPECTS  OF  PERFORMANCE  PRACTICE  PERTAINING  TO  THE  FIFTH  SUITE 

Chapter  I 
Scordatura 

The  Term  and  the  History  of  Scordatura  Usage 

The  term  Scordatura  (It.)  is  the  designation  for  abnormal 
tunings  of  such  stringed  instruments  as  the  lute,  the  viol, 
and  the  violin.  It  literally  translates  as  "the  mistuning  of 
an  instrument".^  Already  a  common  practice  on  the  lute  and 
the  viol,  experimentation  with  retuning  did  not  appear  in 
violin  literature  until  the  late  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries.  Challenged  by  the  polyphonic  possi¬ 
bilities,  the  idea  of  scordatura  captured  and  fired  the 
imaginations  of  such  German  composers  as  J.  P.  Von  Westhoff 
(1656-1705),  J.  J.  Walther  (1650-1717),  and  Heinrich  Von 
Biber  (1644-1704).  Their  elaborate  compositions  are  among 

the  more  important  precursors  to  J.  S.  Bach's  unaccompanied 
2 

string  works.  In  particular,  Heinrich  V on  Biber  developed 
the  possibilities  of  polyphony  to  a  point  which  has  never 
been  surpassed.  His  fifteen  Mystery  Sonatas  ( c .  1674),  each 
with  a  specified  tuning,  are  remarkable  for  their  inventive¬ 
ness  and  imagination. ^ 
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Advantages  to  the  Use  of  Scordatura 

There  are  several  reasons  for,  and  advantages  to, 
retuning  a  stringed  instrument.  One  is  the  facilitation 
of  keys  previously  difficult  to  the  player.  By  retuning 
the  strings  to  the  hand-grip,  rather  than  adjusting  the  hand 
to  the  key,  reliability  of  intonation  and  ease  of  playing 
are  greatly  increased.  Secondly,  the  instrument  delivers 
additional  resonance  through  the  more  frequent  use  of  open 
strings.  Thirdly,  previously  impossible  or  difficult  intervals 
and  chords,  such  as  octaves  and  tenths,  can  be  made  easily 
attainable.  Finally,  by  increasing  or  decreasing  string 
tensions,  string  colors  and  sonorities  can  be  greatly  altered. 

Disadvantages  to  Scordatura  Usage 

There  are  drawbacks  as  well  as  advantages  in  the  use 
of  scordatura.  First,  retuning  the  instrument  and  maintaining 
its  pitch  can  be  a  nuisance  for  the  player,  and  equally 
disturbing  is  the  difficulty  of  playing  in  tune  on  an  unstable 
instrument.  Often  several  days  are  required  to  stabilize  the 
instrument  in  the  new  key.^  Secondly,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  player  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  new  key  and 
instrument.  Re-examination  of  positions,  string  crossings, 
scales  and  arpeggios  is  imperative  in  order  to  realize  the 
best  possible  solutions  available.  Thirdly,  as  the 
instrument  is  tuned  ever  further  from  its  customary  pitch, 
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it  can  lose  its  familiar  identifying  tonal  characteristics. 
It  is  for  reasons  such  as  these  that  the  practice  of 
scordatura  gradually  lost  its  original  appeal,  and  is  now 
infrequently  specified  in  the  literature. 

Guidelines  to  the  Use  of  Scordatura 


In  examining  the  early  literature  David  Boyden  found 

5 

certain  guidelines  governing  the  use  of  scordatura : 

1.  The  appropriate  retuning  was  invariably  indicated 
at  the  beginning  of  the  piece. 

2.  The  piece  was  written  at  transposed  pitch,  not 
sounding  pitch.  (The  player  read  and  fingered 
the  music  as  if  it  were  at  normal  pitch.^  This 
is  a  considerable  convenience  for  the  player 
since,  without  it,  he  would  be  required  to  learn 

a  new  fingering  system  for  each  different  tuning.) 

3.  First  position  was  used  whenever  possible. 

4.  Open  strings  were  invariably  used  unless 
otherwise  indicated. 

5.  The  accidentals  in  the  key  signatures  applied  only 
to  the  notes  in  question,  not  to  the  octaves  above 
or  below. ^ 


The  Cello  and  the  Use  of  Scordatura 


It  will  be  remembered  that  the  cello  was  just  emerging 
as  a  solo  instrument  in  the  late  seventeenth  century.  Less 
flexible  than  the  violin,  it  had  previously  been  viewed  as 
an  unacceptable  vehicle  of  experimentation.  Nevertheless, 
the  growing  rivalry  with  the  bass  viol  da  gamba,  the 
increasing  numbers  of  musicians  capable  of  playing  both 
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instruments,  and  the  practice  of  frequent  retuning  of  the 
gamba  must  have  contributed  to  experimentation  on  the  cello. 
Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  number  of  tunings  were 
already  in  common  usage  for  the  cello.  The  most  important 
of  these  were  "Bb  F  c  g",  C  G  d  g",  and  "C  G  d  a."  For 
the  five  stringed  cello  and  violoncello  piccolo  the  most 
common  tunings  were  "C  G  d  a  e"‘  or  "C  G  d  a  d'." 

The  Use  of  Scordatura 
in 

J.  S.  Bach's  Fifth  Unaccompanied  Cello  Suite 

The  Fifth  Unaccompanied  Suite  for  Cello  is  the  only 
work  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  (1685-1750)  which  requires  a 
scordatura  tuning.  In  this  suite  the  highest  string  of  the 
cello  is  lowered  one  whole  degree  to  alter  the  overall 
tuning  from  the  usual  "C  G  d  a"  to  "C  G  d  g."  By  retuning, 
the  sonority  of  the  key  of  C  minor  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  doubled  g  strings,  an  octave  apart.  With  the  open 
strings  all  in  close  harmonic  relation  (the  most  distant 
interval  being  a  fifth  of  a  fifth),  a  fuller  tone  and 
increased  resonance  results.  The  tone  is  darkened  somewhat 
by  the  decrease  in  tension  on  the  upper  string,  but  this 
is  not  unwelcome  in  a  minor  key. 

In  the  Bach  manuscript  the  marking  discordable  appears 
and  an  unusual  key  signature  with  five  flat  symbols  is 

K  K  K 

indicated  (two  AD's,  two  B°'s,  one  E°).  The  presence  of 
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the  key  signature  of  the  two  extra  flat  symbols  is  in  keeping 
with  Boyden's  five  governing  principles.  The  only  inconsistency 
with  the  earlier  cited  guidelines  is  the  single  found  in 
the  key  signature.  It  would  appear  that  only  the  "e"  below 
middle  "c"  is  flattened,  but  the  performer  quickly  realizes 
that  the  “e's"  in  the  higher  and  lower  octaves  must  also  be 
flattened  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Example  1:  Fifth  Suite,  Prelude  ,  bars  12-17.* 


The  normal  procedure  in  order  to  avoid  this  confusion  would 
have  been  to  indicate  three  "Eb,s"  in  the  key  signature.  Apart 
from  this,  all  scordatura  practices  in  the  Fifth  Unaccompanied 
Cello  Suite  are  maintained  according  to  the  previously  outlined 
rules. 


*Musical  examples  1-17  are  from  the  Autograph  score  of  J.  S.  Bach. 
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1  Sir  George  Grove,  ed.  ,  "Scordatura" ,  Grove's  Dictionary 
of  Music  and  Musicians,  5th  ed.  ,  edited  by  Eric  Blom 
(London :  MacMillan,  1954),  p.  659-660. 

2  Boyden,  The  History  of  Violin  Playing,  p.  223. 

3  Heinrich  Franz  Biber,  Sechzehn  Violin  Sonaten  (Vienna: 
Denkmaler  der  Ton  Kiinst  in  Osterreich,  vol.  25,  1905). 

4  The  strings  will  also  need  to  adjust  to  greater  or  lesser 
tension  upon  them. 

5  Boyden,  The  History  of  Violin  Playing,  p.  250. 

6  Ibid.,  Boyden  refers  to  this  as  "hand-grip"  notation. 

7  This  results  in  unusual  key  signatures. 


PART  II 


ARTICULATION 


Chapter  II 

Articulation,  Phrasing  and  Bowing 


In  Grammar  of  Phrasing  Riemann  defines  and  differentiates 

articulation  and  phrasing  in  this  manner: 

"Articulation...  is  the  binding  together  or 
separation  of  individual  notes,  it  leaves  the 
intellectual  content  of  a  melody  inviolable, 
but  it  determines  its  expression. 

"Phrasing...  is  much  like  sub-division  of 
thought;  its  function  is  to  link  together 
sub-divisions  of  musical  thought  (phrases) 
and  set  them  off  from  one  another;  it  has 
the  same  function  as  punctuation  marks  in 
a  language. 

Articulation  then,  applies  only  to  the  expression  of 
individual  notes,  whereas  phrasing  concerns  itself  with  the 
larger  sub-divisions  of  musical  thought.  The  bow  serves 
both  these  purposes.  Not  only  can  it  provide  a  choice  of 
articulations,  but  it  also  serves  to  clarify  the  larger 
divisions  of  musical  thought,  the  phrases. 


The  Art  of  Bowing 


According  to  Boyden ,  the  phrase  "The  Art  of  Bowing" 

3 

became  a  significant  slogan  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Seen  as  a  tool  of  expression  the  bow  fascinated  author- 
performers  of  the  period.  Several  wrote  sets  of  variations 
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displaying  the  numerous  articulation  possibilities  available 

.  4 

to  it. 

Leopold  Mozart  (1719-1787)  in  his  famous  Treatise  praises 
the  bow  in  this  way: 

"The  bowing  gives  life  to  the  notes;...  it 
produces  now  a  modest,  now  an  impertinent, 
now  a  serious  or  playful  tone;  now  coaxing 
or  grave  or  sublime;  now  a  sad  or  merry 
melody;  and  is  therefore  the  medium  by  the 
reasonable  use  of  which  we  are  able  to  rouse 
in  the  hearers  the  aforesaid  affects. "5 


The  Basic  Bow  Strokes 

Their  Execution,  Tone  Quality,  and  Expression 

The  simplest  form  of  bowing  is  the  single  bow  stroke. 
Depending  on  the  tempo,  the  degree  of  articulation  and  the 

c 

final  affektD  desired,  there  are,  even  here,  several 
possibilities. 

1.  The  Breathed  Stroke 

Initial  understanding  of  the  Baroque  bow  begins  with 

what  Sol  Babitz  in  his  Differences  between  Eighteenth  Century 

and  Modern  Violin  Bowing  calls  "the  basic  crescendo-decrescendo 

character  of  the  early  bow".^  Having  experimented  and  found 

that  the  hair  on  the  early  bow  rises  about  twice  as  high 

towards  the  stick  as  that  of  the  modern  bow  under  equal 

pressure,  Babitz  goes  on  to  describe  the  stroke  itself: 

"Because  of  this  initial  slackness,  or  'give' 
of  the  hair,  the  early  bow  does  not  produce 
its  full  tone  at  the  first  contact  of  the 
hair  with  the  string,  but  only  after  some 
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finger  pressure  has  been  exerted  while  starting 
the  stroke.  This  application  of  pressure  to  the 
point  where  the  hair  will  be  sufficiently  tensed 
to  play  a  full  tone,  causes  a  momentary  softness, 
followed  by  a  crescendo  to  the  full  tone  at  each 
stroke. "8 

He  adds  that  the  early  bow  produces  a  diminuendo  at  the 
end  of  the  stroke,  like  the  crescendo  which  occurs  at  the 
beginning.  This  diminuendo,  he  says,  is  probably  caused  by 
the  approach  to  the  tenser  part  of  the  hair  at  the  ends  of 
the  bow,  plus  the  resilient  nature  of  the  wood.  Thus,  he 
concludes,  we  see  that  a  normal  stroke  with  the  early  bow 

9 

produces  a  rising  and  falling  dynamic. 

Earlier  authors  agree.  In  a  letter  of  instruction  to 

his  pupil  Signora  Lombardini,  written  in  Padua  in  1760, 

Tartini  describes  the  bow  stroke  in  this  manner: 

"The  true  manner  of  holding,  balancing  and 
pressing  the  bow  lightly,  but  steadily  upon 
the  strings  is  such  that  it  shall  seem  to 
breathe  the  first  tone  it  gives... "10 

"The  first  exercise  ought  to  be  the  'leaning' 
(appoggio)  of  the  bow  on  the  string  just 
lightly  enough  to  be  sure  that  the  beginning 
of  the  sound  that  emerges  shall  be  like  a 
breath  and  not  like  a  blow  on  the  strings. 

This  is  achieved  by  initial  lightness  of 
pressure,  followed  immediately  (subito) 
by  the  bow  stroke  which  may  be  reinforced 
as  much  as  one  wishes,  because  after  the 
light  'leaning'  there  is  no  further  danger 
of  harshness  or  crudeness.  "H 

Leopold  Mozart  in  his  own  oft-quoted  statement  reaffirms 

this  view: 


"Every  note,  even  the  most  powerfully 
attacked,  has  a  small  though  barely 
audible  softness  at  the  start  of  the 
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stroke,  for  otherwise  no  note  would 
result.  This  same  softness  may  also 
be  heard  at  the  end  of  the  stroke. "12 

Mozart  goes  on  to  give  four  types  of  nuanced  strokes 


1 3 

or  divisions  for  achieving  purity  of  tone.  All  bow  strokes 
were  to  be  practiced  both  up-bow  and  down-bow. 


The  four  divisions  include: 


a)  Division  One 


This  bow  stroke  consisted  of  a  swelling  to  the  middle 
of  the  stroke  followed  by  a  diminuendo.  It  was  accompanied 
by  vibrato  which  began  slowly  in  the  soft  part  of  the  stroke, 
increased  in  speed  in  the  loud  part  and  slowed  again  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  stroke. 


b)  Division  Two 


This  bow  stroke  with  a  diminuendo  was  used  more  in  pieces 
of  quick  tempo  than  in  slower  ones.  Boyden  points  out  that 
although  the  above  sign  indicates  strength  at  the  beginning,  it 
presumably  had  the  "barely  audible  softness"  that  usually 
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characterized  the  beginning  of  a  stroke, 
c)  Division  Three 


About  this  crescendo  stroke  Mozart  emphasizes: 

"In  playing  softly,  the  bow  is  drawn  slowly, 
but  when  the  volume  increases,  the  bow  is 
drawn  faster,  and  in  the  final  loud  tone, 
very  quickly. "1 5 

d)  Division  Four  — 


This  bow  stroke  alternates  crescendo  and  diminuendo. 


Upon  the  completion  of  this  division  Mozart  suggests  a 
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"useful  experiment"  for  the  string  student.^  This  final 
practice  is  "to  endeavor  to  produce  a  perfectly  even  tone 
with  a  slow  stroke. 

2.  Non-legato  or  Sprung  Detache 

Of  all  the  breathed  strokes  the  most  basic  and 
characteristic  technique  of  the  Baroque  string  player 
was  the  non-legato  or  sprung  detache.  These  terms  are  two 

modern  attempts  to  describe  the  sound  of  the  detache  spoken 
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of  by  the  writers  in  the  Baroque. 

Since  the  Baroque  bow  is  structurally  quite  different 
from  the  modern  bow,  the  two  do  not  produce  identical 
strokes.  The  Baroque  bow  in  detache  produces  cleanly 
separated  notes  while  the  modern  bow  seems  to  connect  the 
individual  strokes  in  a  more  legato  manner.  To  differentiate 
between  the  two  strokes  sprung  detache  wi 1 1  be  used  henceforth 
in  reference  to  the  Baroque  bow. 

Description  of  the  Sprung  Detache 

This  stroke  consists  of  pressing  the  bow  lightly  into 

the  string  and  then  allowing  it  to  spring  off  and  away  from 

the  point  of  attack  by  its  own  elasticity  and  resilience. 

In  moderate  and  fast  tempi  this  stroke  works  very  well.  It 

20 

is  only  ineffective  in  notes  of  long  duration.  According 
to  Robert  Donington,  the  sprung  detache  does  not  sound  like 


a  special  effect.  It  sounds  average,  standard,  and  altogether 
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normal  in  any  ordinary  Baroque  al legro. 

He  adds : 

"All  that  really  happens  is  that  the  bow  is 
given  time  enough  to  grip  the  string  without 
the  assistance  of  any  added  pressure,  and, 
likewise,  to  release  the  string  without  any 
dampening  by  added  pressure. 22  There  is  no 
actual  staccato;  but  neither  is  there  any 
indecisiveness. 

His  final  statement  sums  up  this  stroke: 

"So  little  pressure  remains  during  the  moment 
of  separation  that  the  note  rings  through 
almost  undiminished;  the  effect  is  not  like 
the  legato  of  the  modern  detache.  There  is 
a  distinct  pulsation  but  with  no  sense  of 
interruption;  in  short,  something  resembling 
one  note  of  a  mild  portato. "24 


3.  Spi ccato  and  Staccato 

When  degrees  of  separation  greater  than  non-legato 

were  required,  they  were  indicated  by  the  terms  staccato 
25 

and  spi ccato.  Apparently  these  two  terms  were  used 
interchangeably.  Brossard's  Dictionary  of  1703  defines  the 
two  terms  thusly: 

"Staccato  or  Stoccato  means  almost  the  same 
thing  as  Spi ccato.  That  is  to  say  that  all 
stringed  instruments  should  make  such  notes 
dry  without  dragging  (Fr.  trainer)  and  well 
detached  or  separated  from  each  other  - 
almost  what  we  call  in  French,  picque  or 
pointe."2b 

Other  writers  of  the  Baroque  concur  with  this  inter- 
27 

changeability  of  terms. 

Sol  Babitz  feels  that  the  staccato  stroke  of  modern 


string  players  did  not  exist  in  the  Baroque.  Instead,  there 
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were  two  ways  of  producing  a  short,  detached  sound.  One 

2  O 

method  advocated  lifting  the  bow  at  each  dot  and  performing 

29 

the  stroke  in  a  springing  style. 

The  second  described  a  bow  stroke  which  remained  in  the 

string.  The  Germans  emphasized  this  distinction.  Leopold 

Mozart  differentiates  very  clearly  between  abgestossen , 

staccato  and  aufheben.  Abgestossen  indicates  separation 

without  lifting.  Staccato  means  well  separated  notes 

played  on  the  string  (not  lifted)  and  aufheben  was  the  term 
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for  a  lifted,  off-the-string  bow  stroke.  Quantz  also 

31 

emphasizes  the  differences  in  these  terms. 

Signs  for  Detached  Bowings 

The  principal  symbols  to  indicate  detachment  are  the 
dot,  the  stroke,  and  the  wedge. 

Example  2. 


However,  the  signs  are  used  so  interchangeably  at  this 

32 

time  that  clear  distinctions  are  difficult.  All  the 
symbols  indicate  shortness.  The  dot  was  perhaps  the  lightest 
indication  of  separation;  the  stroke  indicated  more  emphasis, 
and  the  wedge  required  the  most  concentrated  and  accented 
sound. 33 
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Con cl  us  ion 

Throughout  the  period  the  individual  bow  strokes 

consisted  of  the  breathed  stroke,  the  sprung  detach!  and 

two  degrees  of  staccato,  one  which  was  clearly  lifted  and 

one  which  was  either  fully  on  the  string  or  half  lifted. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  heavy,  explosive  bowings  such  as 
/  34 

the  modern  martele. 

The  Rule  of  the  Down-Bow 

The  Rule  of  the  Down-Bow  and  its  related  bowing 

principles  evolved  as  a  system  of  realizing  the  specific 

rhythmic  and  metric  requirements  of  the  dance  suite. 

Although  it  is  unclear  when  the  phrase  first  appeared,  it 

already  is  implied  for  the  viol  in  1542  by  Ganassi  and  for 
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the  violin  in  1592  by  Richardo  Rogniono. 

The  label  "Rule  of  the  Down-Bow"  describes  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  naturally  weighted  stroke  of  the  string  player 
in  performing  those  beats  of  a  measure  which  require  a 

oc 

musical  accent  or  stress.  The  unaccented  beats  were  taken 
on  an  up-bow. 

Several  bowing  principles  can  be  drawn  from  this  one 
rule. 37 

1.  The  down-bow  is  normally  used  on  the  first 
note  of  a  measure  that  does  not  begin  with  a 
rest.  This  is  the  basic  Rule  of  the  Down-Bow 
related  to  stress. 
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2.  In  practice,  this  rule  may  be  superceded  by 
a  more  important  rule...  this  is  that  "the 
first  note  of  a  measure,  especially  the 
initial  measure,  begins  with  a  down-bow  if 
there  is  an  even  number  of  notes...  in  a 
measure.  Conversely,  the  measure  begins  with 
an  up-bow  if  an  uneven  number  of  notes  are 
involved. 11 

3.  Once  the  bowing  pattern  is  established, 
down-bow  and  up-bow  are  normally  alternated. 

4.  In  practice,  the  rhythmic  pattern  or  phrase 
may  fall  in  such  a  way  that  a  stressed  note 
may  be  followed  immediately  by  another 
stressed  note,  resulting  in  two  consecutive 
down-bows*,  or  two  such  down-bows  may  be 
essential  to  readjust  a  musical  pattern. 

These  consecutive  down-bows  may  be  performed 
either  by  slurring  (in  effect,  one  down-bow), 
by  a  kind  of  portato  (the  down -bows  made 
consecutively  but  articulated),  or  by 
replacing  the  bow  for  two  separate  and 
detached  down-bows.  Similarly,  the  musical 
patterns  may  work  out  so  that  two  unstressed 
notes  come  together... 


Example  3. 


II  Scolaro 


Gasparo  Zannetti , 
Milan,  1645. 


;?nprTTT~r  mi  T 
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C3 
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Throughout  the  seventeenth  century  these  principles 
served  as  the  basic  bowing  guide.  By  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  Rule  of  the  Down-Bow  and  its 
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implications  were  evolving  into  more  varied  approaches  to 
bowing.  The  Rule  itself  came  to  be  regarded  finally  as  the 

do 

exclusive  prerogative  of  French  dance  style.  While 

instructions  such  as  -- 

"Except  when  the  measure  begins  with  a  rest, 
the  first  note  of  a  measure  is  played  down- 
bow,  even  if  by  so  doing  two  down-bows  come 
together. "39 

were  probably  still  the  norm,  statements  of  discontent  were 

increasingly  being  voiced.  Francesco  Gemini ani  (1687-1762) 

for  one  is  known  to  have  warned  his  students  against 

following  "that  wretched  Rule  of  drawing  the  Bow  down  at 

40 

the  first  Note  of  every  Bar." 

Indicative  of  the  widening  gap  between  French  and  Italian 

styles,  the  growing  concern  with  more  varied  approaches  to 

bowing  is  one  of  the  main  developments  of  string  playing  in 

41 

the  eighteenth  century. 

4.  The  Slurred  Strokes 

The  Most  Common  Patterns 

The  numerous  treatises  of  the  eighteenth  century  provide 

ample  evidence  of  the  complete  familiarity  by  string  players 

42 

of  all  manners  and  lengths  of  slurs.  Despite  this,  the 

notation  of  continuous  slurs  or  continuous  staccato  was  rare 

43 

in  the  music  of  the  period.  Instead,  the  non-legato  remained 
the  basic  stroke  but  it  is  often  found  interspersed  with  small 
patterns  of  slurs,  or  perhaps  mixed  bowings  combining  separate 
notes  with  slurs.  As  the  Baroque  progressed  the  frequency  of 
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notated  slurs  did  increase,  but  for  the  most  part  the 

complicated  bowings  remained  the  prerogative  of  the  virtuosi 

44 

and  not  the  average  string  player. 

Some  of  the  more  basic  patterns  include: 


Example  4. 


Slurrings  of  the  two  notes 


c) 


Example  5. 


Groupings  of  four  note  patterns 

a)  b) 
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Unusual  Patterns 

For  interest's  sake  a  few  of  the  less  common  slurring 
patterns  are  included  here. 


Syncopated  slurs 

Example  6. 


•  ft - ^ 

— 

/ 

1 - 1 

m. a  ' 

■  x. - . 

Qndeggiando  (or  ondul£) 

This  involved  moving  the  bow  arm  back  and  forth  across 
two  strings  in  either  a  slurred  or  unslurred  bowing  pattern. 

Example  7. 


n  v  n  _ _ _  n  v 


^ - P - P - i - P - 9 - P - 

A 0 

j~  P  r 

[ 

uJ  U 

— hJ- — J 

Barrio! age 

This  was  a  special  kind  of  ondule  in  which  two  notes  of 
the  same  pitch  were  played  alternately  across  two  strings. 

Example  8. 
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Slurred  Tremelo 

This  referred  to  a  throbbing  or  trembling  of  the  bow  on 
a  single  note.  It  was  considered  a  variant  of  the  left  hand 
vibrato. 

Example  9. 


Slurred  Staccato  (Fr.  craquer) 

This  was  a  slur  over  a  group  of  notes  each  marked 
staccato.  All  notes  were  articulated  within  a  single  bow 
stroke. 


Example  10. 


The  Manner  of  Playing  Double  Stops  and  Chords 

Double  stops  were  held  out  for  their  full  duration 

whenever  it  was  physically  possible,  even  in  the  presence 
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of  unavoidable  shifts.  However,  some  controversy  remains 
in  regard  to  multiple  stopping.  Were  chords  sustained  or 
arpeggiated?  Many  modern  performers  and  scholars  maintain 
that  all  chords  should  be  played  as  full  as  possible  in 
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blocks  of  sound.  This  school  of  thought  suggests  that  chords 
which  were  intended  to  be  arpeggiated  would  have  been  notated 
clearly  to  that  effect. 

In  complete  disagreement  with  the  above  view,  another 

48 

school  cites  the  practise  of  the  stile  bris£.  This  technique 

consists  of  rapid  arpeggiation  of  all  chord  tones.  Originally 

the  prerogative  of  lutenists,  evidence  suggests  that  it  was 

copied  and  used  in  string  playing  as  well. 

Quantz  has  this  to  say: 

"If  a  rest  follows  the  chord,  the  bow  must  be 
lifted  from  the  string...  if  no  rest  follows, 
the  bow  remains  on  the  highest  string.  In  both 
cases  the  lowest  notes,  in  slow  as  well  as  rapid 
tempo,  must  not  be  held  but  touched  swiftly  one 
after  the  other. . . 

Additionally,  when  a  number  of  chords  followed  each 
other,  Quantz  advises  the  retaking  of  the  down-bow  for  each 
chord. ^ 

For  the  performer  rapid  arpeggiation  certainly  would 

have  facilitated  the  ease  of  playing  three  and  four  note 

chords.  Despite  the  advantage  of  a  flatter  bridge,  the 

Baroque  bow  with  its  short,  light  stick  and  narrow  ribbon 

of  hair  was  simply  not  well  designed  for  maximum  sustaining 
51 

power. 

Jacques  Rousseau  (1712-1778)  agrees: 

"There  are  some  instruments  on  which  one  can  play 
full  chords  only  by  arpeggiating ,  such  as  the 
violin,  the  violoncello,  and  the  viol,  and  all 
those  which  one  plays  with  a  bow;  for  the  convexity 
of  the  bridge  prevents  the  bow  from  being  able  to 
touch  on  all  the  strings  at  once...  What  one  does 
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by  necessity  on  the  violin, 
choice  on  the  harpsichord. "53 


one  practices  by 


Downward  breaking  of  chords  is  mentioned  by  Jean-Phi lippe 
Rameau  (1683-1764): 


"At  places  where  one  cannot  easily  perform  two  or 
more  notes  together,  either  one  arpeggiates  them, 
stopping  on  that  note  from  the  side  of  which  the 
melody  continues;  or  one  gives  the  preference, 
sometimes  to  the  notes  at  the  top,  sometimes 
those  at  the  bottom... "54 


Leopold  Mozart  distinguished  further  between  the  manner 

of  playing  broken  chords  (arpeggio)  with  the  manner  of  playing 
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arpeggios  (arpeggiare)  by  the  use  of  different  terms. 

On  the  manner  of  playing  chords  he  says: 

"The  style  of  performing  these  broken  chords  is 
partially  indicated  by  the  composer,  partially 
carried  out  by  the  violinist  according  to  his 
own  good  taste. "56 


Conclusion 


As  a  final  note  on  articulation  as  a  means  of  expression, 

Hermann  Keller  offers  the  following: 

"Whoever  plays  classical  music  must  declaim  it 
like  a  poem:  a  good  reciter  will  take  care  not 
to  concern  himself  primarily  with  clarifying  the 
sense  of  the  poem  to  the  hearer,  he  assumes  that 
the  hearer  will  grasp  that  by  himself.  The 
reciter's  principal  aim  will  be  to  convey  the 
more  subtle  and  more  hidden  expressive  values. "57 
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Application  of  the  Rules  of  Baroque  Articulation 

to 

J.  S.  Bach's  Fifth  Unaccompanied  Suite  for  Cello 

In  taking  an  historical  approach  to  J.  S.  Bach's  F i f th 
Unaccompanied  Suite,  the  cellist  will  first  have  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  bowings  in  the  manuscript  will  be  adhered 
to  strictly.  A  superficial  examination  of  the  manuscript 
reveals  a  predominance  of  detached  notes  interspersed  with 
small  slurred  patterns.  These  slurs  serve  the  function  of: 


a}  Connecting  tied  notes  • 
Example  11:  Allemande,  bars  7-9. 


b)  Connecting  consecutive  notes  in  a  scale  passage 
Example  12:  Prelude,  bar  1. 


d)  Changing  the  rhythmic  emphasis  - 
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d)  Providing  variety^ 

Example  14:  Prelude,  bars  147-149. 


z)  Connecting  syncopated  notes  • 
Example  15:  Gigue,  bars  60-64. 


Preserving  stress  and  repose  . 
Example  16:  Allemande,  bars  7-9. 


Two,  three,  four  and  five-note  groupings  appear  to  be 
the  tendency  of  the  slurred  examples  in  the  manuscript.  The 
faster  fugal  section  of  the  Prelude,  provides  the  best 
illustrations  of  these  bowings: 

Example  17:  Prelude,  bars  97-102,  210-213,  137-139,  167-170. 
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Of  the  more  than  thirty  modern  editions  of  the  Bach 
Unaccompanied  Cello  Suites  most  tend  to  highly  connective 
slurring  patterns  with  intermittent  detached  notes.  This  is 
just  the  opposite  of  the  manuscript  versions. 

However,  a  successful  compromise  can  be  made  between 
these  modern  editions  and  the  manuscript.  In  the  writings 
of  the  period  it  has  been  shown  that  the  trend  was  to  a  more 
varied  approach  to  bowing.  Therefore,  a  progressive  approach 
to  the  original  writing  can  perhaps  be  justified  as  long  as 
the  intentions  of  the  composer  are  respected.  One  possible 
solution  is  to  add  more  slurs  throughout  the  Fifth  Suite 
and  pattern  their  form  after  the  already  existing  slurs  of 
the  manuscript.  The  result  is  a  more  connected  but 
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historically  inspired  solution.  This  is  the  approach  taken 
in  this  study  of  the  Fifth  Unaccompanied  Cello  Suite  by 
J.  S.  Bach. 


The  Approach  to  Slurring 

In  deciding  the  combinations  of  detached  and  slurred 
bowings  to  use  throughout  the  Suite ,  the  Rule  of  the  Down- 
Bow  prevails  in  order  to  maintain  the  relationship  between 
stress  and  repose.  Since  small  slurs  are  so  much  a  part  of 
the  period  practice  and  predominate  in  those  slurred  examples 
from  the  Fifth  Suite,  additional  small  slurs  have  also  been 
incorporated.  Examples  of  longer  slurs  will  occasionally 
be  i n cl uded  as  wel 1 . 


Examples  of  Slurs 
in 

The  Fifth  Unaccompanied  Cello  Suite 


Example  18:  Long  slurs  y 
Prel ude ,  bar  1 . 


Example  19:  Syncopated  si urs y 
Gigue,  bars  61-67 
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Example  20:  Short  slurs 

Prelude,  bars  147-149. 


Example  21:  Combinations  of  slurs  and  detached  notes  ^ 
Prelude,  bars  80-83. 


+  Hr 


Example  22:  Detached  slurs^ 

Allemande,  bars  1-2. 

n  n  v  v 


Example  23:  Slurs  for  stress  . 

Sarabande,  bars  1-4. 
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Application  of  the  Breathed  Stroke 
in 

The  Fifth  Unaccompanied  Cello  Suite 

If  the  cellist  will  relinquish  the  continuous  full  tone 
which  the  modern  bow  produces  so  naturally,  this  manner  of 
tone  production  can  be  replaced  with  the  equally  beautiful, 
if  less  aggressive  sound  of  the  Baroque  bow  and  breathed 
stroke.  With  practice  of  the  divisions  (see  page  29)  a 
buoyant  arm  weight,  and  a  slightly  faster  bow  speed,  the 
breathed  stroke  will  occur  as  easily  and  as  naturally  as 
the  more  sustained  bow  stroke. 

Invaluable  as  an  early  music  technique,  the  breathed 
stroke  contributes  immeasurably  to  an  historic  reconstruction 
of  the  Fifth  Suite.  It  is  especially  effective  in  these 
situations : 

Example  24:  On  all  notes  of  at  least  a  quarter  note 
duration  • 

Prelude,  bars  2-3. 


Example  25:  On  all  notes  sustained  by  a  tie  to  the  next 
note  • 

Prelude,  bars  1-3. 
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Example  26:  On  the  sustaining  note(s)  of  any  chord  • 


Prelude,  bar  6. 


Example  27:  On  the  dotted  eighth  in  a  dotted  eighth 

note  to  sixteenth  note  context  (or  dotted 
quarter  note  to  eighth  note)^ 

Allemande,  bars  1-3. 


Example  28:  On  pedal  notes  or  chord  tones  which  require 
more  stress^ 

Prelude,  bars  209-214. 


Example  29:  On  the  first  eighth  in  a  pair  of  slurred 
eighth  notes ^ 

Prelude,  bars  97-102. 
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Example  30:  On  any  leaning  ornament. 
Prel ude ,  bar  5 . 


Example  31 : 


)n  the  supporting  notes  of  a  trill 


Prelude,  bar  16. 


» - 1- 
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Example  32:  In  any  combination  of  detached  eighth 
notes  which  require  a  more  connected, 
expressive  line. 

Sarabande,  bars  1-8. 


The  breathed  stroke  is  particularly  effective  in  slow 
to  moderate  tempos  as  in  the  Prelude,  bars  1-27,  and  the 
Sarabande. 
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Use  of  the  Sprung  Detache 
i  n 

The  Fifth  Unaccompanied  Cello  Suite 

In  a  strict  performance  of  the  Fifth  Suite  using  the 
manuscript  articulations  as  the  guide,  the  sprung  detache 
would  be  employed  in  almost  all  instances  of  detached  notes. 
With  the  addition  of  more  slurs  the  role  of  the  sprung 
d6tach6  is  less  prominent.  Instances  where  it  can  be  used 
are  in  the  fugal  section  of  the  Prelude  and  in  the  Gigue. 

Example  33:  Prelude,  bars  27-31. 


Double  and  Multiple  Stops 
in 

The  Fifth  Unaccompanied  Cello  Suite 

Chordal  writing  is  particularly  predominant  in  the 
Prelude,  Allemande,  Courante  and  first  Gavotte  of  the 
Fifth  Suite.  In  adopting  the  stile  brise  the  player  must 
preserve  the  flow  of  the  melodic  lines.  Example  34  calls 
for  a  light  arpeggiation  from  the  bass  to  the  treble  with 
the  bow  sustaining  the  treble  note. 

Example  34:  Allemande,  bar  1. 
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In  Example  35,  however,  two  possibilities  present 
themselves.  The  player  could  either  start  from  the  treble 
note  and  descend  to  the  sustained  bass  note,  or  rapidly 
arpeggiate  up  the  chord  and  down  again  before  sustaining 
the  bass. 

Example  35:  Allemande,  bar  24. 


In  Example  36  the  performer  arpeggiates  rapidly  from 
the  bottom  of  the  chord  to  the  top  before  sustaining  the 
middle  voice. 


Example  36:  Allemande,  bar  27. 
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ORNAMENTATION 
Chapter  III 

Ornamentation  Within  the  Framework  of  Musical  Structure 

"The  function  of  ornaments  in  every  field  of  art  is  to 

add  grace,  relieve  austerity,  soften  rigidity  and  round 

angularity. Indispensable  as  an  expressive  element, 

"ornaments  serve  to  set  off  the  structural  elements  (melody, 

harmony  and  rhythm)  to  greater  aesthetic  advantage  most 

typically  by  imparting  to  them  more  grace,  elegance,  smooth- 
2 

ness  and  variety."  Within  these  two  quotations  lies  the 

essence  of  the  role  of  ornamentation  in  Baroque  music. 

The  French  and  Italian  styles  exerted  a  decisive  influence 

3 

on  the  development  of  a  late  Baroque  style  in  Germany. 

Such  factors  as  the  orchestral  innovations  of  Lully,  the 
keyboard  music  of  Frangois  Couperin,  the  Italian  concerto 
style  and  the  development  of  bel  canto  in  Italian  opera, 

4 

were  particularly  admired.  Although  the  Germans  such  as 
Handel,  Telemann,  and  Graun  incorporated  these  elements 
into  their  own  music,  J.  S.  Bach  is  credited  with  the 
complete  fusion  of  French,  Italian  and  German  style  practices. 

According  to  his  own  son,  C.  P.  E.  Bach,  this  assimilation 
of  styles  came  from  "the  early  observation  of  the  works  of 
the  most  famous  and  proficient  composers  of  his  day  and  by 
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the  fruits  of  his  own  reflection  upon  them."  The  Italianate 
style  of  the  late  seventeenth-century  Germans,  the  French 
influences  of  Celle  (1700-1703)  and  the  strong  Italian 
tradition  in  Weimar  (1708-1717)  would  have  been  the 
strongest  influences  in  Bach's  formative  years.  After 

r 

1715  there  were  few  significant  style  changes. 

The  compositions  of  Bruhns ,  Reinken,  Buxtehude,  Froberger, 
Kerll  and  Pachelbel,  as  well  as  Frescobaldi,  Fishcher,  Strungk, 
Bohm,  Dieupart,  D'Anglebert,  Vivaldi  and  Couperin,  are  those 
Bach  most  likely  encountered  and  studied  during  his  early 
years.'7  Their  influence  on  certain  compositional  aspects, 
including  ornamentation,  can  be  traced  throughout  Bach's 
subsequent  output. 

History  of  Ornamentation 
i  n 

String  Literature  of  the  Baroque 

By  the  eighteenth  century  the  lute  and  the  various 
keyboard  instruments  had  a  fairly  extensive  history  of 
elaborate  charts  and  ornamentation  tables.  However,  the 
violin  and  the  cello  had  little  in  the  way  of  a  systemized 
approach  to  ornamentation.  With  the  exception  of  the  French 

g 

school  ,  string  players  in  the  Baroque  were  not  expected  to 

9 

be  well  versed  in  the  signs  and  symbols  of  the  period. 
Ornamented  realizations  of  sonata  movements  by  Corelli  or 
Gemini ani  do  show  elaborate  embellishments  but  such  peda¬ 
gogical  material  was  rarely  encountered  in  performance 
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literature.  Often  a  cross  (x  or  +  ),  was  the  only  clue  that 
additional  ornamentation  was  expected.  Improvisation  was 
a  well  established  technique,  but  the  skill  was  an  aural 
tradition  rather  than  a  written  one. 

Ornamentation  in  the  Compositions  of  J.  5.  Bach 

Study  of  Bach's  string  literature  reveals  little 
variation  from  the  accepted  practice  of  scant  ornamental 
symbology.  However,  in  contrast  to  the  accepted  convention, 
Bach  wrote  out  his  diminutions  with  a  marked  consistency,  as 
evidenced  in  the  unaccompanied  works  for  violin  and  cello. ^ 
The  accepted  source  of  reference  on  Bach  ornamentation,  the 
Explication  from  the  preface  to  the  Cl avierubungen  fUr 
Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach,11  gives  only  the  barest  of  orna¬ 
mentation  outlines  and  applies  more  directly  to  the 
keyboardist  than  to  the  string  player.  Still,  Bach's  own 
realization  for  a  number  of  ornamentation  symbols  is  provided. 
An  examination  of  the  practices  of  the  time,  particularly 
of  those  composers  Bach  is  known  to  have  studied  himself, 
provides  more  insight.^  The  most  direct  approach  is  to 
re-examine  the  music  contained  within  these  suites,  strip 
them  to  their  barest  musical  bones, and  return  the  written- 
out  embellishments  back  to  their  original  symbols.  This 

"decoloration"  method  is  the  one  Neumann  recommends  with 
1  ? 

the  music  of  Bach. 
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Improvisation  in  the  Music  of  J.  S.  Bach 

The  strong  aural  tradition  of  extemporization,  found 

throughout  the  Baroque,  is  not  unlike  twentieth-century 

jazz  improvisation.  Freedom  to  extemporize  with  skill  and 

taste  is  essential  to  the  successful  presentation  in  both 
14 

styles.  Although  Bach  himself  is  known  to  have 

1 5 

re-embellished  his  own  and  other  composers1  works,  his 

writing,  with  its  density  of  texture,  its  rich  harmonies 

and  fast  moving  bass  lines,  demands  some  protection  from 

performers  with  inadequate  skill  and  questionable  taste. ^ 

However,  instances  can  be  found  in  his  music  where  further 

discreet  ornamentation  could  be  appropriate.  There  are 

a  number  of  ways  of  creating  variation  --  a  trill  in  a 

cadence,  a  rhythmic  variation  in  a  repeat,  a  change  of 

dynamic  or  articulation.  Repeats  and  da  capos  for  instance 

are  obvious  areas  for  additional  decoration  and  variation.^ 

As  Neumann  points  out,  "there  is  almost  an  embarrassment 

of  riches  in  the  wide  choice  of  realizations  available, 

with  the  onus  of  artistic  responsibility  lying  squarely 

1  8 

on  the  performer's  shoulders."  His  view,  a  most  liberal 

one,  is  that  we  should  welcome  the  choices,  as  there  is  no 

truly  definitive  way  of  performance  except  that  based  on 

1 9 

good  judgement  and  taste. 

Neumann  cites  specific  instances  where  he  feels 

20 

additions  can  be  safely  added  in  Bach's  music: 
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Passing  notes  can  safely  be  added  between  ascending 
and  descending  thirds: 


Example  37. 
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Descending  anticipations  and  turns  are  acceptable 
before  repeated  pitches  and  all  descending  intervals: 


Example  38. 


Mordents  can  be  used  on  repeated  notes  or  rising 
intervals  : 


Example  39. 


In  rising  or  falling  leaps  of  a  fourth  or  more, 
an  occasional  ti rata  (scalic  run)  or  leaping 
anticipation,  can  be  appropriate: 


Example  40. 
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Single  and  compound  trills  can  be  added  almost 
anywhere,  on  light  and  heavy  beats.  They  should 
only  be  avoided  at  phrase  beginnings  and  after 
leaps  of  a  fourth  or  more.  The  use  of  a  slide- 
trill  can  be  added  in  an  ascending  third  and  a 
turn-trill  easily  incorporated  in  a  falling 
thi rd: 


Example  41 . 
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Slides  are  acceptable  where  the  interval  rises  by 
a  third  or  more: 


Example  42. 


Arpeggios  can  be  substituted  for  vertical  chords 
as  long  as  the  rhythm  of  the  melody  is  not  harmed: 


Example  43. 


g  J| 


wri tten 


played 


Pre-beat  graces  are  recommended  over  on-beat  ones 
due  to  their  ability  to  add  variety  without 
endangering  the  harmony  or  rhythm: 


Example  44. 


Familial  Groups  of  Ornaments 


Appoggiatura  Family 

port-de-voix 

coule 

accent 

chute 

compound  appoggiatura 
slide 


Shake  Family 

trill 

hal f-tri 1 1 

mordent 

vibrato 


Division  Family 

passing  notes 

turns 

arpeggios 


Compound  Ornaments 

1  appoggiatura  with  trills,  half-trills,  mordents, 
arpeggios  and  turns 

2  trills  with  turns  and  slides 
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The  Ornaments 

Although  the  most  common  ornaments  in  the  Baroque 

string  player's  repertoire  were  the  appoggiatura ,  the 

mordent,  and  the  trill;  the  slide,  the  turn,  passing  notes, 

ti rati  ,  and  all  manner  of  compound  ornaments  were  also 

freely  employed.  Vibrato  and  rhythmic  alterations  were  also 

considered  ornamental  in  function.  Because  of  discrepancies 

in  ornaments  and  their  executions,  and  the  range  of  styles, 

only  that  period  of  the  Baroque  which  would  have  influenced 

21 

Bach  will  be  examined.  Since  there  is  a  confusing 
abundance  of  terms  for  ornaments  in  French,  German,  English 
and  Italian,  the  references  which  appear  in  this  study  will 
be  designated  by  their  most  common  name. 

The  Appoggiatura  Family 

Taken  from  appoggiare  (It.)  meaning  "to  lean,"  an 

appoggi atura  is  the  tone  a  second  above  or  below  the 

22 

harmonic  tone  to  which  it  resolves. 

Types  of  Appoggi ature 

The  port-de-voix  proceeds  the  main  note  and  rises 
Example  45. 
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The  coule  preceeds  the  main  note  and  descends: 
Example  46. 
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An  accent  follows  the  principal  note  and  rises: 
Example  47. 
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A  chute  follows  the  main  note  and  descends: 
Example  48. 


1 
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Depending  upon  the  context  of  the  music  the  appoggi atura 

may  be  played  before  the  beat  and  very  short,  or  accented  on 

23 

the  beat  and  stressed  longer.  The  overlong  stress  was  not 

24 

a  style  practice  until  after  1750: 

a)  Pre-beat^ 

Example  49. 


2?  fr 
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b)  On -be at  ^ 
Example  50. 


C)  Over-long  . 
Example  51 . 


With  the  appoggiatura,  anticipatory  realizations  were 

25 

expected  when  the  grace-note  was  placed  before: 

d)  A  short  note  --  a  sixteenth  or  notes  of  smaller 
duration 

Example  52. 


V)  A  written  out  appoggiatura  ^ 
Example  53. 


c,)  A  triplet-^ 
Example  54. 
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d)  A  dissonant  note  on  a  strong  beat:, 
Example  55. 


 1 
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^  A  bass  note  that  carries  a  structural  progression^ 


Example  56. 


<?)  A  short  note  marked  with  a  dot  or  dash  . 


Example  57. 


-W 
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Grace-notes  are  also  anticipated  when: 


a!)  The  grace-note  falls  within  a  strong  rhythmic 
pattern  which  must  be  maintained^ 


fc)  An  on-beat  realization  would  produce  unpleasant 
voice  leading  as  in  parallel  fifths^ 


Example  59. 


_ 

|  »  til 

- 7 - 

7  2 

e w 

4  + 

► 

cj  Thirds  are  linked  by  the  grace-note j 


Example  60. 


^ . 

0 

II 

■>  ^ 

K*  \  •  -ft  44^ 

r.  n  ^ 

r 1 — 1 

1  j 

d)At  least  one  other  voice  is  moving  fairly  quickly^ 


Example  61 . 
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Encompassed  in  a  slur  with  neighbour  notes y 
Example  62. 


— P - ® JS  ^ 

cv.  Jv^-= 

J  #  ■— 

4)  Occurring  in  a  cluster  of  ornaments  in  order  to  be 
audible  . 

Example  63. 


On-beat  interpretation  is  used  in  these  contexts: 

a)  In  lively,  energetic  pieces  to  emphasize 
shortness  and  accentuation. 

b)  Before  note  values  of  an  eighth  or  longer 
that  are  placed  on  the  beat.  (In  longer 
appoggi aturas  the  rule  of  thumb  is  to 
lengthen  by  half  the  note  value.  If  the 
note  is  dotted,  two-thirds  of  the  main 
note  value  is  taken  for  appoggi atura. ) 


Example  64. 


- — ^ — i — 
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c)  To  enhance  the  harmony  (especially  long 
appoggi aturas  in  cadences). 

Example  65. 


cv — — — --*0 -  ■H" 

4^ 

O1  1  fc— 

.  rs.  "Tr. — 

^  m* „  ^  m  ^ 

There  are  differing  opinions  as  to  which  interpretation 
Bach's  appoggi ature  should  follow.  Neumann's  view  is  that 
they  should  tend  to  shortness  and  anticipation  with  on-beat 
and  longer  appoggiature  being  the  exceptions.  In  general, 
the  variable  in  length  should  be  determined  by  the  speed  of 
the  polyphonic  or  harmonic  rhythm.  The  faster  the  movement, 
the  faster  the  appoggi atura: 


Example  66.  Preclude,  bars  3-4. 


Compound  Appoggiatura. 


Compound  appoggiatura  consists  of  two  disjunct  grace- 
notes  which  precede  the  beat  and  surround  the  main  note: 
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Example  67. 


Slide. 

A  slide  is  where  two  or  more  conjunct  grace-notes 
preceed  the  main  note: 


Example  68. 


i 


There  are  three  forms  of  slide: 

a)  Lombardic  form  -  Occurring  on  strong  beats, 
the  lombardic  slide  receives  a  sharp  initial 
accent : 


Example  69. 

cy 


b)  Dactyl  lie  form  -  The  dactyl  lie  form  of  slide 
is  unaccented  or  gently  accented  and  occurs 
on  weak  beats : 
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Example  70. 


V  1  • 

=3 

3 

■a* 

c)  Anapaest  form  -  The  more  neutral  anapaestic 
slide  implies  a  crescendo  and  may  be  placed 
on  weak  or  strong  beats: 


Example  71. 


The  particular  form  depends  on  the  affekt  of  the  passage. 
All  forms,  according  to  Neumann,  occur  frequently  in  Bach's 

or 

music.  Donington  differentiates  the  slide  from  the  compound 
appoggiatura  by  allowing  the  slide  pre-beat  or  on-beat  placement 
while  the  compound  appoggi atura  occurs  only  on  the  beat.  All 
members  of  the  appoggiatura  family  can  serve  melodic,  harmonic 
or  rhythmic  functions.  Long  appoggi ature  are  felt  more 
rhythmi cal ly. 


The  Shake  Family 


The  Trill 

The  basic  pattern  of  a  trill  is  an  alteration  of  a  tone 
with  its  upper  neighbour.  Leopold  Mozart  (1719-1787)  felt 
that  trills  could  be  done  in  one  of  four  manners;  slow, 


71 

27 

moderate,  fast  and  accelerating.  There  are  two  designs  for 
the  tri 1 1 : 

a)  Trills  which  start  with  the  main  note ^ 


b)  Trills  which  start  with  the  upper  auxiliary 
note . 


Example  73. 


4r. 


There  are  a  number  of  derivatives  of  these  two  types. 
These  are: 


a)  Main-note  anchored  -  the  main-note  continues 
to  be  emphasized  . 


Example  74. 
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b)  Upper-note  anchored  -  the  emphasis  continues 
to  be  on  the  upper-note  auxiliary. 


Example  75. 


c)  The  schnel ler  or  half-trill  -  this  is  a  main- 
note  trill  with  only  one  alteration  of  notes. 
It  is  the  logical  mirror  opposite  of  the 
mordent. 


Example  76. 


d)  The  supported  trill  -  this  is  a  lengthening 
of  the  first  trill  note  (be  it  the  main-note 
or  the  upper  auxiliary)  which  acts  as  a 
"support"  to  the  rest  of  the  flourish. 


Example  77. 


m 


e)  Appoggi atura  trill  -  this  trill  starts  with 
its  upper  auxiliary  on  the  beat. 
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Example  78. 


f)  Grace-note  trill  -  the  auxiliary  to  this 
trill  begins  before  the  beat  with  the  main- 
note  beginning  on  the  beat. 


Example  79. 


The  trill  may  end  with  a  resting  point  or  more  commonly 
with  a  two-note  suffix  which  involves  the  lower  neighbour 
of  the  principal  note: 

Example  80. 


©<- 


In  Germany,  following  the  Italian  fashion  (1615-1715), 
the  main-note  trills  were  the  most  predominant,  but  around 
1700  the  French  upper-note  start  began  to  gain  acceptance.  The 
alleged  imperative  on-the-beat  trill  was  non-existent  in 

2  O 

J.  S.  Bach's  music. 


His  trills  were  either  the  expected 
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on-beat  upper-note  start,  or,  in  the  old  German-Ital ian 

tradition,  main-note  start  with  perhaps  a  grace-note  prefix. 

Only  where  there  was  a  definite  indication  of  upper-note 

start  (i.e.  with  written  grace-notes  or  by  a  symbol)  was 

the  on-beat  start  imperative.  There  is  also  evidence  that 

29 

Bach's  trills  may  be  main-note  anchored. 

The  Mordent 

The  mordent  is  the  alternation  of  the  principal  note 
with  its  lower  neighbour.  A  single  alternation  is  the 
counterpart  to  the  schneller  or  half-trill.  With  additional 
oscillations  it  becomes  progressi vely  more  trill -like, 
a)  Single 

Example  81. 


b)  Double 


Example  82. 
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c)  Multiple  mordents 


Example  83. 


The  mordent  is  always  main-note  anchored  although  it 
can  be  linked  with  an  appoggiatura  or  grace-note. 


Example  84. 


The  Vibrato 

As  a  means  for  heightening  expression,  vibrato  had  a 

long  history  prior  to  1700  with  lutenists  and  violists. 

30 

However,  it  was  rarely  marked  with  a  sign.  There  are 

discrepancies  in  the  treatises  of  the  period  as  to  the 

frequency  of  its  use.  Many  authors  advocate  careful 

management  of  this  special  effect  and  specifically  limit 

its  use  to  moments  of  high  expression,  as  in  a  combination 

31 

of  vibrato  with  a  messa  di  voce.  Other  authorities  seem 

more  liberal  in  its  use  and  advocate  a  much  more  continuous 
32 

vibrato.  In  the  Baroque  two  varieties  of  vibrato  were 


known.  One  was  moderately  fast,  and  primarily  used  for 
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tone  enhancement,  while  the  other  resembled  a  fast  trill  and 

was  produced  by  a  rapid  beating  or  shaking  of  one  finger 

33 

close  to  another  pressed-down  finger.  This  second  variety 
was  probably  most  used  by  lutenists  and  viol  players.  Bach 
is  known  to  have  indicated  vibrato  with  a  specific  sign.^ 

Example  85.  BWV  1003  Sonata  in  A  Minor  for  Unaccompanied  Violin 


i-r^ > 

.  Ji  -  i 

3 

=9=^ 

o — L 

=l_  1 
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The  Division  Family 

The  use  of  passing  notes  to  fill  in  interval! ic  spaces 
was  a  very  standard  ornamentation  practice  and  in  Bach's 
writing  the  technique  is  frequently  used.  Examples  occur 
in  descending  and  ascending  thirds  and  greater  leaps  as  well. 

Example  86. 


Cv \r. 

V| - 

— K 

y’b  ^ 

l)  ■  J 

- ®  J  0 

A  special  type  of  division  is  actually  a  run  of  grace- 
notes  connecting  two  structural  notes  called  a  tirata. 


Example  87. 


' 
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Arpeggiation  was  often  used  in  the  realization  of 
written  chords  and  more  surprisingly  as  ornamentation  of 
single  notes  as  well . 

Example  88. 


J 
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The  Turn 


The  turn  (coor2  )  is  generally  a  four-note  figure, 

starting  with  the  note  above  the  written  note,  descending 

to  the  main  note  to  the  note  below,  and  returning  to  the 

35 

main  note.  Turns  were  not  favoured  in  string  writing. 

They  acted  either  in  a  connective  function,  or  an  intensifying 
one.  The  more  common  varieties  were: 


Example  89. 

CO  =  <&> 


Nonharmonic  Tones 


Nonharmonic  tones  are  rhymically  weak  notes  which  occur 
between  two  harmonic  notes.  There  are  five  types: 
a)  Passing  tones  (see  Example  86)^ 
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b)  Anticipations  ^ 


Example  90. 


g  j  J*~  J 


c)  Echappee  • 


Example  91 . 


1 


d)  Cambi at a  » 


Example  92. 


e)  Upper  and  lower  auxiliary  tones 


Example  93. 
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The  Compound  Ornaments 

Combinations  of  ornaments  were  placed  where  time  and 
affect  would  allow: 

a)  Appogqi ature  with  trills 


Example  94. 


b)  Appogqi ature  with  half- trills  ^ 
Example  95. 


d)  Appogqi ature  with  arpeggios^ 


Example  97. 
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e)  Appoggiature  with  turns  • 
Example  98. 


g)  Trills  with  turns ^ 


Example  99. 


Example  100. 


Examination  of  the  Ornamentation 
in 

J.  S.  Bach!s  Fifth  Unaccompanied  Suite  for  Cello 

Notated  Ornaments 

Notated  examples  of  ornaments  in  the  Fifth  Unaccompanied 
Cello  Suite  consist  of  trills,  appoggiature ,  and  one  turn. 


These  examples  are  found  in  the  Prelude,  Allemande,  Courante, 
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and  Gigue. 

In  all  cases  the  trills  occur  in  a  cadential  context. 
That  is,  in  a  dominant  to  tonic,  tonic  to  dominant,  or  in 
a  secondary  dominant  to  dominant  resolution: 

Example  101 : 

a)  Prelude,  bars  16-17.  b)  Prelude,  bars  9-10. 


c)  Prelude ,  bars  20-21 . 


With  the  exception  of  two  cases  all  trills  are  single 
ornaments.  The  exceptional  cases  of  compound  ornamentation 
involving  trills  are  found  in  the  Prelude,  bar  9  and  the 
Allemande,  bar  15: 

Turn  and  trill  • 

Example  102:  Prelude,  bar  9. 
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^  Slide  and  trill  . 

Example  103:  Allemande,  bam. 


Most  trills  are  probably  initiated  on  the  beat 
beginning  with  the  upper  auxiliary  note.  However,  in 
deciding  upon  the  exact  manner  of  execution  the  suggestions 
of  pages  57-59  are  offered  as  a  guide: 


Sample  Executions  of  Trills 


Example  104: 

a) 


b) 


c) 


d) 


Prelude,  bar  9. 
Supported  trill ^ 
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Appoggi atura  trill  . 


=k 

\ 

- - - 

Trill  with  a  two-note  suffix. 
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The  single  instance  of  a  notated  turn  appears  in  the 
Prelude,  bar  5.  Its  execution  is  indicated  below: 


Example  105. 


I 


J 


rr 


The  Allemande  and  Courante  each  have  examples  of 
appoggiatura  grace-notes.  In  each  case  these  graces  act 
as  coul£s  and  are  best  realized  on  the  beat: 


Example  106:  Allemande,  bar  11. 


Example  107:  Courante,  bar  4  and  11. 
bar  4  bar  11 


Written  Out  Embellishments 

The  difficulty  in  identifying  written  ornaments  in 
the  music  of  J.  S.  Bach  lies  in  determining  what  are  the 
structural  elements  and  what  are  the  ornamental  additions. 
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Neumann  defines  a  pure  ornament  as  "a  wholly  decorative 

37 

accessory  which  can  be  omitted  with  little  loss."  With 
the  Unaccompanied  Cello  Suites  it  can  be  highly  problematic 
deciding  what  is  superfluous  to  the  melody,  harmony,  and 
rhythmic  flow. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  passing  notes  are  one  of  the 
most  distinctive  ornamental  characteristics  of  Bach's  style. 
Easily  identified  and  invaluable  as  a  connective  device,  they 
are  found  in  every  part  of  the  Fifth  Suite  except  the 
Sarabande : 

Example  108:  Prelude,  bar  1. 


Example  109:  Allemande,  bar  1. 


Example  110:  Courante,  bar  1. 
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Example  111:  Gavotte  I,  bar  20. 


Example  112:  Gavotte  II,  bar  1. 


Example  113:  Gigue,  bar  3. 


One  passing-note  figure  stands  out  in  particular  as 
it  appears  unchanged  in  the  Prelude,  Allemande,  Courante 
and  Gavotte  I.  This  figure  is: 

Example  114. 


i 


The  above  passing-note  figure  appears  in  the  following 


contexts  in  the  Fifth  Suite: 


Example  115:  Prelude,  bar  1. 


Example  117:  Courante,  bar  17. 


Example  118:  Gavotte  I,  bar  21. 


n  i 
■0- 
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Written-out  embellishments  such  as  turns,  half-trills, 
slides,  mordents  and  appoggiature  can  be  found  throughout 
the  Fifth  Suite.  A  few  of  the  best  examples  are  presented 
below: 

Example  119:  Prelude,  bars  7-10. 


Example  120:  Allemande,  bars  18-36. 
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1  ti 


Example  121:  Courante,  bars  1-12.. 
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Example  123:  Gavotte  II,  bars  1-2. 


Example  124:  Gigue,  bars  1-3. 


v'  / 


Improvised  Additions 

Using  discretion  and  Neumann's  suggestions  (pp.  59-61) 
optional  embellishments  can  be  successfully  improvised  in  a 
performance  of  the  Fifth  Suite.  Of  the  suggestions  which 
follow,  many  are  based  on  Bach's  own  transcription  of  the 
Fifth  Suite  for  the  lute  (BWV  995).  A  copy  of  this 
transcription  is  included  in  the  Appendix. 
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Example  125: 


Prelude,  bars  1-27. 
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Example  126:  Allemande,  bars  1-18. 


Example  127:  Courante,  bars  1-12. 
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Example  128:  Sarabande,  bars  1-20. 


Example  129:  Gavotte  I,  bars  1-12. 


Example  130:  Gigue,  bars  1-24. 
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PART  II 


THE  ASPECT  OF  RHYTHM 


Chapter  IV 

The  French  Influence  in  Eighteenth-Century  Germany 


Several  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  speak  of 

the  beneficial  imprint  of  French  style  in  Germany.  F.  W. 

Marpurg,  a  German  keyboardist  and  author  (1718-1795)  in 

his  Historische-Kritische  Be.ytrage  of  1754  offers  this: 

"Very  many  of  our  most  famous  players  admit 
they  have  taken  from  the  French  the  precise¬ 
ness  of  their  performance. .. "1 

In  an  earlier  work  he  expanded  more  fully  upon  this  theme: 

"The  Germans  have  no  taste  of  their  own  in  music. 
However,  our  Handel  and  Telemann  come  very  close 
to  the  French  taste. 

In  all  types  of  music,  in  the  music  of  all 
nations,  there  is  bad  stuff  and  again  something 
beautiful.  This  is  the  opinion  of  old  Bach 
in  Leipzig,  whose  word  in  music  is  beyond 
reproach.  Do  not  Quantz,  Benda  and  Graun 
play  very  much  in  the  French  style?"^ 

In  the  eighteenth  century  two  distinct  national  styles 
of  composition  and  performance,  the  French  and  the  Italian, 
vied  for  supremacy  on  the  international  stage.  From  these 
two  dominant  forces  the  Germans  forged  their  own  unique 
style. 

In  the  Fifth  Suite,  rhythmic  devices  such  as  double 
dotting  or  notes  inegales  would  have  been  inherently 
understood  as  French  stylistic  practice.  Since  the 
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overall  conception  of  this  suite  is  in  French  style  the 
addition  of  these  rhythmic  aspects  further  defines  and 
realizes  its  national  heritage. 


Double  Dotting 


Double  dotting  refers  to  a  French  stylistic  practice 

in  which  dotted  notes  in  patterns  of  dotted  eighths  plus 

sixteenths  (or  dotted  sixteenths  plus  thirty-seconds)  were 

elongated  to  doubly  or  triply  dotted  notes.  The  following 

note,  either  a  sixteenth  or  a  thirty-second,  was  correspondingly 
3 

shortened. 


Example  1 31 . 

a) 


b) 


The  practice  of  double  dotting  is  well  documented 
throughout  the  Baroque.  Leopold  Mozart  advocates  double 
dotting  to  avoid  hurrying  and  to  "enliven11  a  piece. 


"In  all  passages  and  their  variations  I 
recommend,  as  always,  evenness  of  time 
measure.  It  is  only  too  easy  to  err  in 
tempo,  and  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
hurry  in  dotted  notes  if  the  value  of 
the  dot  be  not  held  out.  It  is  therefore, 
always  better  if  the  note  following  the 
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dot  be  played  somewhat  late.  For  by 
means  of  the  notes  which  are  detached  by 
a  lift  of  the  bow,  the  style  of  performance 
becomes  more  enlived.  Slurred  notes,  on 
the  contrary,  make  the  style  of  performance 
satisfying,  melodious  and  pleasant.  Not 
only  must  the  dotted  note  be  prolonged, 
however,  but  it  must  be  attacked  somewhat 
strongly,  slurring  the  second  decreasingly 
and  quietly  on  to  it."4 

Quantz  in  speaking  of  dances  in  all  a  breve  adds : 

"In  this  meter,  as  well  as  in  three-four  time, 
the  eighths  which  follow  the  dotted  quarters 
in  the  Loure,  Sarabande,  Courante  and  Chaconne 
must  not  be  played  with  their  literal  value, 
but  must  be  executed  in  a  very  short  and 
sharp  manner.  The  dotted  note  is  played 
with  emphasis,  and  the  bow  is  lifted  during 
the  dot.  All  dotted  notes  are  treated  in  the 
same  manner  if  time  allows;  and  if  thirty- 
seconds  or  notes  of  shorter  values  follow  a 
dot  or  a  rest,  they  are  not  played  with  their 
literal  value,  especially  in  slow  pieces, 
but  are  executed  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
time  allotted  to  them,  and  with  the  greatest 
possible  speed,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in 
Overtures,  Entries,  and  Furies.  One  must, 
however,  give  every  one  of  these  quick  notes 
a  separate  bow  stroke  and  one  can  hardly 
slur  anything. "5 

Finally  the  following  quotation  from  J.  A.  P.  Schultz, 

a  student  of  Kirnberger  (1721-1783),  gives  specific  reference 

to  double  dotting  in  the  Overture. 

"In  the  last  one  hundred  years  the  best 
overtures  have  come  from  France,  where 
they  first  came  into  fashion.  Later,  they 
were  imitated  elsewhere,  especially  in 
Germany,  where  beside  the  great  Bach,  others 
of  his  reputation,  likewise  Handel,  Fasch  in 
particular,  and  both  our  Grauns  and  especially 
Telemann,  have  all  distinguished  themselves. 

Above  all  (the  overture)  is  usually  a 
piece  of  serious  but  fiery  character  in  4/4 
measure.  The  movement  is  stately,  the  beats 
are  slow,  but  adorned  with  many  small  notes. 
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The  beats  must  be  performed  with  fire  and 
proper  deliberation  so  that  the  other  voices 
in  strict  or  free  imitation  can  be  supported. 

All  good  masters  have  always  brought  this 
imitation  into  overtures,  with  more  or  less 
art...  The  main  notes  are  usually  dotted, 
and  in  performance  the  dots  are  held  longer 

than  their  value.  After  these  main  notes 
follow  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  small 
ones  which  must  be  played  with  the  greatest 
speed  and  in  so  far  as  possible  played 
staccato. . . 

Double  dotting  may  be  used  in  the  following  circum¬ 
stances  '? 

1.  Where  shortening  the  short  notes  will 
enhance  the  music  by  enlivening  it. 

2.  Where  double  dotting  will  prevent 
hurrying  over  a  dotted  note. 

3.  In  music  in  French  style,  especially 
French  dances. 

4.  In  French  overtures. 

Principles  of  double  dotting  include: 

1.  The  dotted  note  is  to  be  played 
emphati cal ly. 

2.  If  several  notes  follow  a  dotted 
note,  these  notes  are  to  be  played 
rapidly. 

3.  The  shortened  note  after  the  dot  is 
to  be  played  very  short  with  a 
correspondingly  short  bow  stroke. 

4.  The  actual  degree  of  elongation  and 
shortening  is  not  mathematically 
determined.  It  depends  on  context, 
the  tempo  and  the  desired  effect. 

Within  the  context  of  the  Fifth  Unaccompanied  Suite 
for  Cello,  double  dotting  serves  to  heighten  the  rhythmic 


drive  of  the  Prelude,  the  Allemande  and  the  Gigue. 
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Example  133:  Allemande,  bars  1-18. 


Example  134;  Gigue,  bars  1-24. 

N/ 
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Notes  Inegales 

The  term  "notes  inegales11  refers  to  the  uneven  playing 
(long-short  or  short-long)  of  evenly  written  pairs  of  notes 

o 

that  are  subdivisions  of  a  beat.  The  degree  of  unevennes 

was  left  up  to  the  performer.  It  varied  from  a  slight  lilt 

(loure)  to  a  more  pronounced  inequality  (pointe  or  pique) 

that  could  approach,  but  only  rarely  reached,  the  full 
9 

meaning  of  a  dot. 


Example  135. 

a) 


b) 


'i;  i 


c) 


written  ; 


Loure'  realization 


Lit 

— a  •  * 

Frederick  Neumann  adds: 


Pointe 


realization 


"These  rhythmic  alterations  of  short-long  and 
long-short  execution  were  a  form  of  simple 
ornamentation...  the  purpose  was  simply  to 
give  more  grace  and  elegance  to  a  melody  by 
changing  a  plain  and  square  rhythmic  pattern 
into  a  lilting  and  more  varied  one."‘0 


Originating  with  Lully  (1632-1687),  this  manner  of 


playing  became  an  elaborately  codified  French  convention 
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which  lasted  throughout  the  Baroque  until  the  eve  of  the 

French  Revolution  (1789).^  The  most  often  quoted  discussion 

of  "notes  inegales"  is  contained  in  a  passage  from  J.  J. 

Quantz's  famous  Versuch : 

"I  must  in  this  connection  make  a  necessary 
remark  concerning  the  length  of  time  each 
note  must  be  held.  One  must  know  how  to 
distinguish  in  performances  between  principal 
notes,  also  called  'initial'  or  in  Italian 
usage  'good'  notes,  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other,  'passing'  notes,  called  by 
some  foreigners  ’bad1  notes.  The  principal 
notes  must  whenever  possible  be  brought 
out  more  than  the  passing  ones.  In 
accordance  with  this  rule,  the  fastest 
notes  in  every  piece  in  moderate  tempo, 
or  in  Adagio,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
have  in  appearance  the  same  value,  must 
nevertheless  be  played  a  little  unevenly. 

Thus  the  'initial'  notes  of  every  group, 
namely  the  first,  third,  fifth  and  seventh, 
must  be  held  somewhat  longer  than  the 
1  passing' ones  ,  namely  the  second,  fourth, 
sixth  and  eighth.  But  this  holding  must 
not  amount  to  as  much  as  it  would  if  there 
were  dots  after  the  notes. 

A  number  of  rules  governed  the  convention  of  notes 

.  .  ,  14 

inegales: 

1.  Inequality  applies  to  pairs  of  certain 
notes  that  move  in  step-wise  progression 
and  are  subdivisions  of  the  basic 
metrical  unit.  Inequality  never  applies 
to  note  values  representing  the  metrical 
unit  itself,  such  as  the  quarter  note  in 
4/4  or  the  eighth  note  in  3/8. 

2.  Inequality  is  most  often  long-short 
(rather  than  short-long). 

3.  Notes  not  subject  to  inequality  must 
be  played  very  evenly. 

4.  This  convention  applies  mainly  in  French 
music  or  in  music  in  French  style  found 
elsewhere  in  Europe. 
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5.  Inequality  is  subject  to  many  exceptions 
depending  upon  the  character  of  the  piece 
and  the  good  taste  of  the  performer. 

6.  Inequality  is  often  expressly  cancelled 
by  the  composer  with  the  directive  Notes 
egales  or  Croches  e'gales.  Markings  calling 
for  detached,  staccato  playing  such  as, 
Detache,  Marque'  or  Martel e,  as  well  as  dots 
or  dashes  over  the  notes,  were  also  under¬ 
stood  to  countermand  inequality. 

In  the  Fifth  Unaccompanied  Suite  for  Violoncello 
there  are  two  dance  movements  where  notes  inegales  can  be 
appropriately  applied.  These  are  the  Courante  and  the 
first  Gavotte.  The  Courante  acquires  a  new  characteristic 
swing  with  the  addition  of  inequality.  Within  the  first 
Gavotte  they  serve  as  a  source  of  variation  to  the  rest  of 
the  dance. 


Example  136:  Courante,  bars  1-12. 
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Example  137:  Gavotte  I,  bars  12,-21 . 
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PART  II 


Chapter  IV 
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PERSPECTIVE 
What  is  the  Value  of 

a  Reconstructed  Eighteenth-Century  Performance 
in  the  Twentieth  Century? 

In  order  to  answer  the  question  posed  above,  the 
performer  needs  a  clear  perspective  of  his  role  in  a 
musical  performance.  Kato  Havas,  an  eminent  violinist 
and  pedagogue,  once  likened  the  role  of  the  performer  to 
a  stained  glass  window.^  The  window  receives  sunlight, 
transforms  it  into  beautiful  streams  of  color,  and  then 
releases  it  for  all  to  behold.  Like  the  window,  the 
performer  also  acts  as  an  intermediary.  Entrusted  with 
the  interpretation  of  musical  compositions,  the  performer 
must  focus  and  convey  the  composer's  ideas  into  a  live 
and  meaningful  experience  for  the  listener. 

The  performer,  then,  has  the  power  of  choice  over 
which  aspects  of  style  to  highlight  and  which  to  exclude. 
He  is  tremendously  influenced  by  the  instruments  and 
sounds  which  surround  him  daily.  Yet,  almost  without 
exception,  the  performer's  training  and  daily  musical  fare 
are  rooted  in  the  past.  Surely  with  this  in  mind  he  must 
acknowledge  his  debt  to  the  composer  and  try  to  understand 
the  time  in  which  the  music  was  created. 

Performances  must  have  a  sense  of  style.  This  alone 
commits  the  performer  to  a  thoughtful  study  of  what  style 
means  in  every  composition  he  plays.  What  better  way  than 
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to  include  those  stylistic  aspects  which  enliven  the 
performance,  realize  the  composer's  intentions  and 
characterize  the  historical  period? 

It  would  be  presumptious  of  a  late  twentieth  century 
study  to  claim  stewardship  of  the  ultimate  truths  of  two 
and  half  centuries  earlier.  It  is  hoped  that  this  paper 
might  assist  performers  to  a  greater  understanding  of 
Baroque  performance  practices  and  a  more  satisfying 
performance  of  the  Bach  Fifth  Unaccompanied  Cello  Suite. 
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FOOTNOTES 

PERSPECTIVE 


1  Kato  Havas,  "Creativity  and  the  Human  Spirit,"  Texas 
Quarterly ,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  1  (Spring,  1973),  p.  54. 
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Chart  I 


TABLE  OF  MEASUREMENTS 
REPRESENTATIVE  OF  17th  and  18th  CENTURY 
CELLOS 


Amati . 

Andrea  Guarneri  (small  form) 

Length 

31  inches 

Length 

29%  inches 

Width  bottom  bouts 

18  3/4  " 

Width  bottom  bouts 

17  5/8 

n 

"  upper  bouts 

14% 

"  upper  bouts 

14% 

" 

Depth  of  sides 

4  11/16  11 

Depth  of  sides 

4% 

" 

ii  ii  ii 

4% 

ii  ii  n 

4% 

n 

‘'Stop 

16  3/4  " 

Stop 

15% 

n 

Francesco  Ruger 

,  1667. 

J.  B.  Rogeri , 

1700. 

Length 

30  5/16  in. 

Length 

29  in 

Width  bottom  bouts 

18  3/8  " 

Width  bottom  bouts 

17% 

"  upper  bouts 

14  7/8  " 

"  upper  bouts 

14  5/16  " 

Depth  of  sides 

4  5/8  “ 

Depth  of  sides 

4  11/16" 

ii  n  ii 

4% 

ii  ii  ii 

4  7/16  " 

Stop 

16  5/8  " 

Stop 

15  3/8  " 

F.  Ruger  (appro; 

x.)  1670. 

Stradivari,  1690  11 

The  Tuscan 

ii 

Length 

31%  in. 

Length 

31  3/8  in. 

Width  bottom  bouts 

19  1/8  11 

Width  bottom  bouts 

18% 

ii 

11  upper  bouts 

15 

"  upper  bouts 

14% 

ii 

Depth  of  sides 

5  1/8  " 

Depth  of  sides 

4  3/4 

ii 

n  ii  ii 

4  7/8  " 

ii  ii  ii 

4% 

n 

Stop 

16% 

Stop 

16  3/4 

ii 

F.  Ruger  (small  form). 

Stradivari  (pre- 

1700  form) 

"The  Aylesford 

1696. 

Length 

28  7/8  in. 

Length 

31%  in. 

Width  bottom  bouts 

17  5/8  " 

Width  bottom  bouts 

18  3/8 

n 

"  upper  bouts 

14  3/8  " 

"  upper  bouts 

14  3/8 

ii 

Depth  of  sides 

4  7/16  " 

Depth  of  sides 

4  3/8 

ii 

ii  ii  ii 

4  5/16  " 

n  ii  n 

4% 

n 

Stop 

15  3/8  " 

Stop 

16  3/4 

ii 

Stradi vari , 

1700 

Stradivari , 

1700 

"The  Cristiani." 

Spanish  Court. 

Length 

30%  i  n . 

Length 

30%  i n . 

Width  bottom  bouts 

18  1/8  " 

Width  bottom  bouts 

18 

n 

"  upper  bouts 

14  1/8  11 

11  upper  bouts 

14 

ii 

Depth  of  sides 

4  3/4  " 

Depth  of  sides 

4% 

ii 

ii  ii  n 

4  5/5  " 

ii  ii  ii 

4  3/8 

ii 

Stop 

16k 

Stop 

16% 

ii 

*  The  distance  from  top  surface  of  bridge  foot  to  the  shoulder. 
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Stradivari,  1701 
"The  Servais." 


Length 

31  1/8 

Width  bottom  bouts 

18% 

"  upper  bouts 

14  3/8 

Depth  of  sides 

5 

it  ii  n 

4  7/8 

*Stop 

16  3/4 

Stradi vari , 

1711 

"The  Duport." 

Length 

29  7/8 

Width  bottom  bouts 

17  3/8 

"  upper  bouts 

13  5/8 

Depth  of  sides 

4  5/8 

ii  ii  ii 

4% 

Stop 

15  3/4 

Stradi vari , 

1714 

"The  Batta." 

Length 

29  3/4 

Width  bottom  bouts 

17  3/8 

"  upper  bouts 

13  5/8 

Depth  of  sides 

4  13/16 

ii  n  n 

4  3/4 

Stop 

15  3/4 

Stradivari,  1725 

"ex  Gal  lay 

ii 

Length 

29  7/8 

Width  bottom  bouts 

17% 

"  upper  bouts 

13  1/8 

Depth  of  sides 

4  3/4 

n  n  ii 

4  9/16 

Stop 

15  3/4 

*Servais  stood  the  bridge 
at  16  5/8  inches. 


Stradivari,  1710 
"The  Gore-Booth." 


Length 

Width  bottom  bouts 
"  upper  bouts 
Depth  of  sides 

ii  H  ii 

Stop 

Stradivari , 
"ex  Adam 

29  7/8 
17  3/8 
13  5/8 

4  7/8 

4  5/8 
15  3/4 

!  7!  3 

in 

ii 

ii 

ii 

ii 

ii 

Length 

29  1 5/16in 

Width  bottom  bouts 

17% 

ii 

"  upper  bouts 

13% 

ii 

Depth  of  sides 

5 

n 

H  n  n 

4  3/4 

ii 

Stop 

15  3/4 

ii 

Stradi vari , 

1720 

"The  Piatti." 

Length 

29  7/8 

in 

Width  bottom  bouts 

17% 

n 

"  upper  bouts 

13  5/8 

n 

Depth  of  sides 

5 

ii 

ii  H  ii 

4  7/8 

ii 

Stop 

15  3/4 

ii 

Stradi vari , 

1730 

Mr.  Murray. 

Length 

29% 

in 

Width  bottom  bouts 

16% 

ii 

"  upper  bouts 

12  7/8 

ii 

Depth  of  sides 

4  7/8 

ii 

ii  H  n 

4  5/8 

11 

Stop 

15  3/4 

ii 

Stradivari,  period  1730 

M.  de  Munck. 

Length 

29% 

in 

Width  bottom  bouts 

16  5/8 

n 

"  upper  bouts 

12  15/16  " 

Depth  of  sides 

4  3/4 

it 

a  M  ii 

4  5/8 

ii 

Stop 

15  3/4 

ii 

W.  Henry  Hill,  Antonio  Stradivari  us  Appendix  p.  297-298. 
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Chart  II 


ENGLISH  VIOLONCELLO 
IN  THE 

JAMES  TALBOT  MANUSCRIPT 


Bass  Violin 


ft.  in.  lignes 


From  the  top  of  the  Scrowl  to  the  Nutt 

From  the  Nutt  to  the  end  of  the  Finger-board 

From  thence  to  the  Bridge 

From  the  Bridge  to  the  Tail -piece 

The  length  of  the  Tail-piece 

(Inserted  later)  Length  of  Instrument 


0  8  4 

1  1  0 

011  4 

0  4  0 

0  10  0 

3  8  0 


The  length  of  the  Neck  from  Nutt  to  Belly 

The  breadth  of  the  Finger-board  at  the  upper  end 

at  the  lower  end 


0  10  0 
0  1  6 
0  2  6 


The  heighth  of  the  Bridge  036 

The  breadth  of  the  Bridge  at  the  top  030 

at  the  bottom  036 

The  length  of  the  Sound-holes  0  3  4 ( s i c) 

The  breadth  of  the  Belly  at  the  upper  part  1  2  0 

middle  not  shown 

lower  part  1  5  4 

(Inserted  later)  Length  of  Belly  240 

The  depth  of  the  Instrument  under  the  Bridge  070 

The  depth  of  the  Rimms  046 

The  breadth  of  the  Tail-piece  at  top  equal  to  that  of  the 

Finger-board  as  above 

The  length  of  the  bow  220 


Robert  Donington,  "James  Talbot's  Manuscript"  (Christ  Church 
Library  Music  MS  1187)  Galpin  Society  Journal  No.  3  (March  1950). 
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Chart  III 

REPRESENTATIVE  DIMENSIONS  OF  BOWS 


Bass  viol  bow. 

Circular  cross-section.  23  3/4  inches  (60.3  cm.). 
Weight,  2  1/8  oz. 

Narrow  flutings  for  6  inches  (15.2  cm.)  from 
inner  end  of  nut. 


Violoncello  bow. 

Octagonal  near  nut.  23%  inches  (59.7  cm.). 
Weight,  2  5/16  oz. 


Gerald  Hayes,  Musical  Instruments  and  Their  Music  1500-1750 
Vol .  II,  p.  249-251. 
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Illustration  V 


BKcvt,  PlM£. 
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125 


126 


127 
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SUITE  No.  5 

Transcribed  for  Normal  Tuning 
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Gavotte  1  da  capo 


138 


139 


BWV  995 
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2.  Allemande 


146 


3.  Courante 


147 


148 


4.  Sarabande 


5.  Gavotte  I 
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6.  Gavotte  II  en  Rondeau 
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presents 
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assisted  by 

MICHAEL  MASSEY,  piano 


Monday,  February  19,  1979  at  8:00  p.m. 
Convocation  Hall,  Old  Arts  Building 


SONATA  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  102,  No.  2  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Allegro  con  brio  (1770-1827) 

Adagio  con  molto  sentimento  di  offetto 
Allegro  fugato 


SUITE  NO.  V  IN  C  MINOR,  BWV  101 1  . Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Prelude  (1685-1750) 

Allemande 

Courante 

Sarabande 

Gavottes  I,  II 

Gigue 


INTERMISSION 


SONATA  IN  C  MAJOR,  Op.  119  (1949)  Sergei  Prokofiev 

Andante  grave — Moderato  animato  (1891-1  953) 

Mod  era  to 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


This  recital  is  presented  in  partial  fulfill  ment  of  the  requirements  for  the  Master 
of  Music  degree  for  Miss  Ludbrook. 
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